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Hiterature. 


THE BEGGAR} 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


A beggar through the world am I— 
From place to place I wander by. 

Fill up my pilgrim’s scrip for me, 
For Christ’s sweet sake, and charity ! 


A little of thy steadfastness, 

Rounded with leafy gracefulness, 

Old oak, give me— 

That the world’s blasts may round me biow, 
And I yield gently to and fro, 

While my stout-hearted trunk below 

And firm-set roots unshaken be. 


Some of thy stern, unyielding might, 
Enduring still through day and inight 

Rude tempest-shock and withering blight— 
That I may keep at bay 

The changeful April sky of chance, 

And the strong tide of circumstance— 

Give me, old granite, gray. 


Some of thy pensiveness serene, 

Some of thy never-dying green 

Pat in this scrip of mine— 

That griefs may fall like snow-flakes light, 
And deck me in a robe of white, 

Ready to be an angel bright— 

O sweetly-mournful pine. 


A little of thy merriment, 

Of thy sparkling, light content, 

Give me, my cheerful brook— 

That I may still be full of glee 

And gladsomeness, where’er I be, 
Though fickle fate hath prisoned me 
In some neglected nook. 


Ye have been very kiad and good 

To me, since I’ve been in the wood; 
Ye have gone nigh to fill my heart; 
But good-bye, kind friends, every one, 
I’ve far to go, ere set of sun ; 

Of all good things I would have part, 
That day was high ere I could start, 
And so my journey’s scarce begun. 


Heaven help me! how could I forget 
To beg of thze, dear violet! 

Some of thy modesty, 

The blossoms here as well unseen, 
As if before the world thou’ dst been, 
O give, to strengthen me. 





POISONED BY MISTAKE. 
L—THE NIGHT OF THE STORM. 


_ Towards the close of the sixteenth century, when the belief 
in soothsayers and sorcerers (a belief so common amongst the 
uneducated and ignorant of all classes in all ages) had as yet 
by no means begun to die out, there resided in the fine old 
ciy of Antwerp one of those arch-impostors and charlatans, 
by name Leopold Wintzer. The man was precisely of the 
liostro stamp, that is to say, his character was a mixture 
of genius, impudence, and artful imposture. Such men, how- 
ever, we well know, did not want for credulous followers. 

It was the evening of a fine summer day, between seven and 
eight o'clock, and the red rays of the setting sun threw a 
gleam on the antiquated gables of the old necromancer’s 
dwelling, at the door of which he sat upon an old oaken stool, 
according to the fashion of the day, taking the evening air 
Previous to his retirement for the night, and after the close of 
his day's labours. He was past eighty years of age now, and 
Unable to devote half the night to astute calculations, as was 
the way of the junior members of his craft. Before the old 
man stood, on a low bench, a black jack of Rhine beer, and a 
loaf of coarse brown bread with a piece of Gruyere cheese. 
Rich though he certainly was, yet he was, like most of his 
profession, miserly to a degree. Crouched at his feet, gibber- 

ig and making faces, was an enormous black ape of frightful 
Visage, regarded by the superstitious patrons of the old wizard 
48 bis familiar spirit. The animal, however, in spite ot his 
ill-omened looks, was in truth most good-tempered and amus- 
ing, and extremely attached to his master. This uncouth at- 

t, and an old shrivelled crone (if possible still uglier), 
‘ormed the whole of this curious household. It is only due, 
however, to the poor old lady to state that her looks, like 
of the monkey, belied her heart, for she was of a most 
gentle and amiable disposition. 

Old Wintzer sat musingly at his supper, now throwing a 
Morsel of cheese to his monkey (and quite unconscious that 
the Ungrateful rascal was mimicking his every gesture), and 
how looking absently at the sky, over the face of which dark- 
ness Was gathering. Dame Charlot, the housekeeper, sat just 
behind her master in the curious old-fashioned doorway, turn- 
ing her spinning-wheel with a nimbleness of finger that might 


have been ey imitated by many a young maiden of 
the good old city. few minutes passed thus, when the old 
woman suddenly raised her head— 


“Ay, Dame.” (For so Master Wintzer always styled 
Charlot.) 

“Yon clouds, sure, bode a storm.” 

“Yes, yes; trust Bertram for that.” As the old man said 
this he glanced at the ape, who was distorting his features 
with most see vehemence ; for it is a cnrious fact that 
impostors of the stamp ot Wintzer were so accustomed to hear 
of the supernatural powers of their “ familiars,” from the 
tongues of their thousand and one deluded disciples, that they 
ended by themselves believing that which they had at first in- 
tended to be a deliberate , just as a slanderer will set 
afloat a malicious story on mere hearsay, and end by con- 
vincing himself he is speaking the simple truth. 

“Sure, sure,” muttered the old lady, trembling; for she was 
a devoted believer in the supernatural powers of both man 
and monkey. “Quiet, quiet, good Bertie.” The ape, how- 
ever, paid no heed to her; indeed the poor creature was sim- 
ply excited by that vague terror which possesses nearly all 
the animal creation at the approach of a thunderstorm. 
Meanwhile the sun had just sunk, like a great globe of bur- 
nished gold, behind the black bank of cloud which now en- 
veloped the sky; and the swollen waves of the Scheldt, turgid 


.| and restless, gave forth that melancholy monotone which so 


often a hurricane of no slight force. One by one the 
good people of Antwerp withdrew from their doorsteps to the 
more secure accommodation of their chambers. Lights began 


gan sullenly to fall, uttered, as it were, a warning to the last 
lingerers to withdraw from the street to the shelter of their 
houses. 

Dame Charlot glanced anxiously at her master, awaiting 
the signal to withdraw; for what with that reverence which 
at the period existed in domestics toward their employers 
(and of which we would there were a little more in this nine- 
teenth century), she would not have ventured to rise without 
his example. The old necromancer, however, appeared still 
lost in thought, when suddenly the attention of both master 
and housekeeper was drawn to an object proceeding at a ra- 
pid rate down the narrow street. This was an old and heavy 
travelling carriage, drawn by six mules, adorned with feathers 
and bells, and advancing with a celerity quite astonishing, 
considering the ponderous nature of the vehicle. The old 
man and the dame gazed on in open-mouthed astonishment 
until the carriage was opposite their door, when the postilions 
stopped with one accord, probably from seeing that the wizard 
and the old woman were the only persons abroad in the 
street. Struck s hless with surprise at the unlooked-for 
visitation, the old man, now thoroughly roused from his re- 
verie, could only stare in silence, and Dame Charlot was quite 
overcome with awe at the grandeur of this apparition. Wnuilst 
both stood thus uncertain how to act,a young man of very 
handsome aspect, showing his head through the aperture of 
the vehicle (for glass windows were not then known), inquired, 
with a strong Spanish accent—— 

“Can I have accommodation here for the night for a young 
lady who is very ill?” 

“I do not keep a hostelry,” said the old necromancer, 
bluntly, and somewhat rudely, for he was averse to strangers, 
and especially to foreigners. 

“Pardon,” said the stranger; “but I had thought by the 
sign which hangs yonder——” 

“The Herr need not mind that, it is usual in this country 
for all trades to hang out their signs—even cobblers and 
butchers. [am an alchemict, that is all, and if the Herr needs 
accommo lation, why, at the ‘Golden Fleece,’ yonder, there 
are = apartments and——” 

“ But,” broke in Dame Charlot, timid!y, for she was afraid 
of her master, yet had a woman’s sympathy with her sex, “ is 
the lady so very ill?” 

The young man uttered a deep sigh. “Very; and I would 
pay—pay well, so that we could be sheltered.” 

“ A—hb, ah!” said Wintzer, sharply ; “ that alters the whole 
affair. Iam a poor man” (the old miser was rich as a Jew), 
“and if the Herr does not mind paying——” Here a groan of 
pain burst from the carriage. 

“No, no, I do not mind paying,” said the stranger hastily ; 
“but.let us make haste.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Dame Charlot ; “ and besides, poor thing, 
the noise of an inn would do her no good; and here am I, a 
skilled nurse, to look to the poor dear. And you will not 
mind paying me too,” she added aside. 

“T will pay all, everything, so that you make haste,” re- 
turned the young man, descending from the vehicle, and im- 
mediately bearing a young lady in his arms into the old ne- 
cromancer’s dwelling, where she was speedily placed upon the 
couch in a half-fainting state. “Oh,” exclaimed he, “ is there 
- ra, leech at hand that can be sent for, or my wife will 

ie oe 

“ There is Master Hans Frvchen, over the way, a worthy 
skilled soul,” said Dame Charlot, “ whom I will speedily fetch 
if your lordship desire it.” 

“ Fetch him, then; and for Heaven’s sake be quick !” 

Dame Charlot needed no second bidding, for the occasion 
offered a favourable opportunity for gossip (of which she did 
not get much in her dull life); besides, she plainly saw she 
should now be a person of considerable importance, which js 
a reflection especially dear to the hearts of all women. No- 
thing does a woman so like as to appear, even if she is not, of 
importance to somebody. It is her “elixir vitw.” All wo- 
men, even the very best, like to be of consequence. They 
must ba general over some small army, or some individual, or 
at once surrender at discretion. So thought the worthy 
housekeeper, and donning her scarlet woollen hood, and slip- 
ping her feet into her sabots, she was speedily on her way to 
the town Galen. But two minutes had elapsed ere she re- 
turned, bringing with her a mild, pleasant-looking man, of 
middle age, of grave yet attractive demeanour, on whose face 
the word “ Doctor” was as legibly inscribed as if it had been 
branded there in actual letters. Without a single unneces- 
sary word he saluted all iu the room, and then, with the quiet 
confidence of his profession, advanced towards the patient’s 
sofa. Still silently he felt her pulse, looked at her attentively 
for a moment, and then turning to her husband, said inter- 
rogatively— 

“ An accident to madame?” 

“ My wife has been shaken by the overturn of our carriage 
some six hours back,” was the reply. 

“ Ah! and madame’s present condition is——” 

“You are right,” hurriedly interrupted the young man; 
“ she is within a few weeks of her confinement.” 

“Oh, oh!” interposed old Wintzer ; “I did not bargain for—” 

“ Silence, pray silence, monsieur,” said the doctor, quietly, 
but ——. 

‘ “ A baby! oh, dear!” gasped poor Dame Charlot aside to 





to appear at the windows, and the big drops of rain which be-| 
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“Monsieur,” said the doctor, addressing bimeelf to the 
lady’s husband, “I do not apprehend serious consequences, 
but for the present I prescribe utter and entire quiet. Let 
ame be at once removed to bed in that room of the house 
least exposed to noise. Give her presently some white wine, 
and a few morsels of something nourishing, such as a fowl! for 
example, and let her then endeavour to sleep. I will send 
over some ni soothing — a and will myself come 
over in the morning. One question, monsieur, that I may 
know whom I have the honour of addressing ?” 
“Tam Don Carlos Estevan, and a grandee of Spain. The 
a | is, of course, my wife.” 

he doctor bowed low. 
“On whom may I depend to see my orders carried out ? 
much depends on nursing and——”’ 
a Charlot came forward, and making a low reverence, 
“You may depend on me, Herr Doctor.” 
The doctor looked at her in some doubt, not unmixed with 
surprise. 
“You? I know you well, my worthy neighbour; you 
- most excellent, most trustworthy, but this is a case 
where 
“J am equal to it, my Herr, if it would please you to 
try me.” And something in the good old lady’s look resolved 
the doctor, for he immediately returned, with some show of . 
confidence— 
“ Well, be it so, friend Charlot; we will try.” And he took 
his departure with that noiseless and easy gait so peculiar to 
the distinguished of his profession. 
The young wife lay on the sofa in a state half-waking, balf- 
sleeping, the immediate effects of her fall] having departed, and 
a still langour succeeded the shock. Her husband sat by her 
side, with one of her hands clasped in his own, and regarded 
her from time to time with looks of anxious fondness beyond 
description. 

She was avery beautiful young woman, not, perhaps, of the 
highest type of beauty, although we are well aare it is quite 
comme t faut that all heroines of romance should be “ ex- 
quisitely lovely.” Such epithets, however, could not be 
truthfully applied here. Donna Estevan was a true Andalu- 
sian, with the large dark eyes and black hair peculiar to the 
ladies of that province. Buch charms, however, are some- 
what marred by the dark—not to say swarthy complexion 
which usually accompanies them. Moreover, the women of 
Andalusia are fascinating chiefly for their arch sprightliness 
and vivacity, such as it could not be expected the poor list- 
less patient could exhibit under the circumstances. The 
young pair sat thus alone, for the old man had retired to his 
aboratory, since feeling disinclined (from the excitement and 
novelty of the occurrence) to retire to rest, he purposed to 
devote some hours to the composition of certain of his mystic 
chemical preparations. Dame Charlot, overcome by the dig- 
nity of her appointment to the combined offices of head nurse 
and cook, had withdrawn to the kitchen in a state of much 
importance acd officiousness. 

“ Ah!” she said, apostrophizing a fat fowl which she had 
already killed and plucked, and was now basting before a 
bright fire—“ ah, what a night! Only think that ever I should 
be roasting a fowl in this kitchen where bread and cheese 
(and little enough of that) has been our supper nine-and-thirty 
years ; but J don’t grudge it the dear young lady, though 
twould fetch good twenty pemce at the market come Thurs- 
~~. Ah, master ’ll make’em pay for it!” 

ere there came a loud knock at the door, which made the 
old woman start prodigiously. However, it was only the 
doctor’s boy with the draughts; so the dame gave him a cou- 
ple of apples (a most unusual piece of liberality) and sent the 
well-plessed urchin about his business. Then she proceeded 
to lay the cloth for supper, which she served up in the room 
where the sick lady lay. 

“ Madame will eat some of this beautiful bird, 1 know,” 
croaked worthy Charlot, as she removed the covers. “Such 
a fine pullet, to be sure, comes expensive; but then mon- 
sieur P 

“ Pray have the kindness to leave us in quiet. We are 
much obliged to you for your attention,” interrupted 
Donna Estevan; “ but we would prefer not being waited 
upon.” 

“ Oh, certainly, if madame wishes it,” said the good-natured 
housekeeper, rather gratified than otherwise, as, indeed, it 
was impossible to take offence at the soft, melodious tones 
¢ the beautiful speaker; and hastily curtseying, she with- 

rew. 

“Try to take a morsel, Maria, dearest,” said the young 
Don, placing before his wife a small portion of the white 
meat of the fowl ; “just one morsel for my sake.” 

“Oh, 1 cannot, Carlos; I feel oppressed by I know not 
— foreboding. Can we not leave this dreary place, pre- 
sently ?” 

“To-night? Impossible, love; but, for my part, 1 think 
these uncouth people seem kind.” 

“ Kind, yes; but the place is so gloomy, and that old wo- 
man so chattering, and that horrible ape—oh !” and the poor 
lady shivered. . 

“ Maria, dearest, illness makes you petulant. It is impos- 
sible to leave in this tempest; besides, the good people 
would be hurt. It is not unusual for people in your condi- 
tion to have these gloomy fancies, I believe. To-morrow, 
if you wish it, and the good physician permits, we will re- 
move to another lodging. Come, eat a little, dear wife.” 

Donna Estevan tried to smile; and, to quiet the solicitude 
of so loving a husband, ate a few morsels of the bird and 
drank a glass of the wine. Then they engaged in a little 
conversation, and bythe time supper had concluded both 
were in a cheerful frame of mind. Thus an hour elapsed, 
when Dame Charlot knocked at the door. ; 

“Will madame please to retire to bed ?” said she. 

“You must go, dearest,” said the young man: “ the physi- 
cian ordered it so.” 

The wife signified her acquiescence ; and taking her in his 
arms, he carried her to an upper room prepared for her. He 
himself was to rest on a sofa in the room they had just quitted, 
which Dame Charlot would, presently, by the aid of blankets 
and sheets, transform into a couch. Then he kissed his wife 
and returned below, leaving the assiduous Dame Charlut to 
act the part of lady’s maid to Donna Estevan. 

Dame Charlot carried a bottle in each hand. 

“See, madame, you are to take one draught before sleepin 
and one in the morning,” she said, after having undresse 
her patient and safely placed her in bed. “Sball I give ma- 
dame the first now ?” 

“ No, not yet, thank you, madame,” uttered the soft silvery 
voice ot the Spanish lady. “See first to make my busband 
comfortable below. I cannot sleep as yet. It is now ten. 
Return, pray, at midnight, if you have not retired.” 

“Oh, not at all; I shall sit up all night for madame. I 
shall be a first-rate nurse, I. As madame pleases; I will come 
baek at twelve.” And she withdrew with the bottles, 
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Outside the door she tarefully set the phials down on a& 
wooden bracket on the landing, to be conveniently at hand 
on her return. Then she opened the dour of an opposite 
chamber, which was, in truth, her master’s laboratory, and 
looked in. The old man eat absorbed in some ope- 
ration, whilst at his feet, intently watching him, crouched 
Bertram the ape, bis inseparable companion. 

“ Master,” said Charlot, “ it is time to retire. 

“1 intend to sit up—I have work in hand,” replied the ne- 
cromancer without looking up. 

“ And I also,” said Dame Charlot. “I shall sit up for my 
patient, master.” 

“ As you will.” 

“Good night, master.” 

“ Good night.” 

And she closed the door and went down to prepare the 
young Don’s bed. Then she took up her watch until mid- 
night in the old arm-chair by the kitchen fire. In half an 
hour all was still, and the household apparently hushed in 
repose. 


IL.—AQUAFORTIS, 


The old necromancer sat ia his laboratory with his whole 
mind engrossed by the operation he was performing, an ex- 
periment in which aquafortis played the principal part. 

It was a curious old room; and though in these enlightened 

or it would have been looked upon by visitors as merely an 
old curiosity shop, and nothing more, yet in those days of 
thick ignorance and euperstition it was calculated, and well 
calculated, to impress with mysterious awe such of the cre- 
dulous public as found their way into its precincts. Indeed 
the old charlatan had studiously completed its arrangements 
with a design to produce this effect. It had but one window, 
which was set ina heavy wooden framework and draped 
with sombre-looking curtains of some black material, giving 
it a most lugubrious effect. On along, low flat table before 
the embrasure were set out in griny array a variety of hetero- 
geneous objects, amongst which haman skulls were prominent 
subjects of notice, Vipers’ skins, monstrosities of all sorts, 
and various bottles of coloured oils were there in abundance ; 
and over all, suspended from the ceiling by a silken string, 
was a large and exceedingly well-executed model of the plu- 
netary system. The four walls of the room were draped with 
black, on which were figured in white woollen work the form 
of skulls, cross-bones, and other hideous emblems of mortality. 
There were afew hanging shelves on which were various 
bottles of chemical preparations, with here and there lizards, 
adders, and other reptiles preserved in cases, 

The principal tabie at which the old man sat was covered 
with-mapy bottles and saucers containing chemicals, princi- 

. pally deadly poisons such as nightshade (belladonna), aqua- 
fortis, apd others, many of which were so powerful as to 
oblige the necromyncer to wear a mask while experimenting 
with them. Oa this table were also crucibles, small furnaces, 
and many steel and iron instruments, forceps, pincers, metal- 
stirrers, and the like; and in the middle stood a small brazier 
filled with burning charcoal. The venerable old man, as he 
sat at work, looked like some veritable wizard; and, to com- 
plete the picture, the grinning black ape, with his sharp, 
white teeth, and eyes like coals of fire, seemed a most fitting 
representative of the evil genie of this gloomy chamber. 

intzer bent over a small basin in which he was mixing 
several metallic substances in a state of fusion, occasionally 
testing the crystale as they cooled, with the aquafortis. 

“ Ab,” he murmured greedily, “1 shall succeed—I know I 
shall succeed. I am destined to unravel this stupendous se- 
cret: gold, gold, bright precious gold! To turn everything 
into gold! itis worth nights of care and days of toil. Hun- 
dreds have failed, but I shall not fail—no, no!” 

Thus speaking, he applied the acid to one of the globular 
crystals which had formed on the side of the vessel. It im- 
mediately dissolved, while a look of intense bitter disappoint- 
ment stole over the necromancer’s face. 

“ Not yet—not yet,” he ejaculated; and with eager haste 
began, with his shrivelled hands trembling with age, to pour 
and repour some of the liquids before him from one phial into 
another. 

All this while the ape Bertram sat regarding him with a 
peering inquisitive glance strangely similar to that of a human 


ing. 

The old man, however, heeded not: he was too wrapped 
up in his dreams of inexhaustible wealth, although the phan- 
tom had eluded his grasp for more than half acentury. Why 
could he not rest coutented with the large fortune which he 
had accumulated by trading on the superstitious prejudices 
of mankind? Ah, way, indeed, save tiat the heaper-up of 
riches is ever craving atter more? “Crescit amor nummi 
quantum ipsa pecunia crescit” is a pithy saying applicable to 
nine out of ten of us, unfortunately. So he worked on and 
on, till the extreme heat, caused by the gaseous escapes from 
his crucible rendered the room insupportable. 

“ Wheugh!” he said, wiping his forehead, “it is unbeara- 
ble.” Then he rose and half-opened the door. 

Time sped onward, and the clock sounded half-past eleven 
when the old man, who had hitherto worked with unrelaxing 
zeal, was suddenly oppressed with an overwhelming sense of 
drowsiness. 

“Ob,” he muttered, “I must rest, I must rest.” And he 
collectd his phials, locking them in a drawer. In a few mo- 
ments bis head sank forward upon his breast and he slept. 
pe he had left the phial containing the aquafortis on the 

able. 

Onwards still went the moments, and nothing was heard 
save the tread of the big ape, who, with restless activity, 
moved round the room, through the open door and back, stay- 
ing now a few minutes outside, now a few minutes in the |a- 
boratory. The animal was strangely excited, but no man 
marked him, There was no sound except the low regular 
breathing of the sleeping necromancer to disturb the stillness 
of the night. 

Heavily the strokes of the town clock beat midnight, butall 
remained still, till in a few moments Dame Ciarlot appeared 
with a light, slowly ascending the stairs. 

“Ab! it is time for the draught,” said she, “and Iam not 
sorry, for my old bones need rest.” Then she paused at the 
door of the laboratory and looked in. 

The old man, thoroughly worn out with the fatigues and 
excitement of the day, sat in his chair with head reclined upon 
his breast, sleeping the tranquil sleep of childhood and old 
age, 

“ Ah, my poor old master! so you, too, are tired, are you? 
Well, you are not much older than I,” said the dame to her- 
self. Then she gently closed the door bebind her, took up 
the draughts for her patient from the bracket on the landing, 
and entered the opposite chamber. 

lay with her head re- 


Donna Estevan was not asleep. She 


clined upon one arm, and a strange look of depression upou 


Ph A does meg ~ a now ?” —< Dame bm may 
a genuine solicitude upon (her honest, if exceeding 
ugly fa. “ Will madame take her composing draught ? 
t ie,” 
ate L.3 °. have net 4 least inclination to 
. Lam wa many thoughts.” 

But madame must go to sleep—the Herr doctor said 80 ; 
<4 will rest soundly after this medicine. And so indeed she 

“ Well, good oa it on this little table at the head 
of my couch; I will take it in a few moments when I shall 
have commended myself to God and the holy Virgin.” And 
she crossed herself. 

“ But madame——” 
“ Pray do as I request you,” gently repeated Donna Este- 
van, “and retire to your own room, for 1 am sure you must 
be worn out. Shame on me to keep the aged out of bed till 
midnight,” she continued, as if the idea had not cccurred to 
her before, that the old housekeeper really was acting a 
kind part to an entire stranger. 
“Madame is considerate, and I am tired,” owned Dame 
Charlot ; and wishing the sick lady good-night, she placed 
the bottle on the table indicated, and withdrew with an eja- 
culation of relief, for, with all her good will, she was too old 
to sit watching with impunity. Then unbroken stillness 
reigned throughout the house. 
- a * * * 

It was yet early in the morning, about halt-past five o’clock, 
when the necromancer, with a sudden start, woke up from 
his sleep very much bewildered, but nevertheless very much 
refreshed. He could not at first recollect how he came to be 
in his laboratory, but gradually the facts of the precedin, 
dawned one by one upon his memory. “ Ah!” he said, “ 


remember now; I became drowsy, and——” Here he broke 
off with a stert ofastonishment. ‘ But my phiale—where are 
they? Oh, I remember ; I locked them up.’ And he eagerly 


opened the drawer. 
Yes, the phials were there, and he counted them. “ Bella- 


Where is the 
“Stay. Ah! 
He looked 


four, five, six, seven, eight. But the ninth! 
ninth?” he exclaimed in great excitement. 
I left it on the table. No, it is not there.” 
round. 

The phial was gone! 

The necromancer sank back in hischair utterly confounded. 
What could it mean ? 

No one had been there, he thought. Dame Charlot would 
not dare to meddle with his bottles; and if she had taken this 
one, of what use would it be to her, an old ignorant fool? 
The very idea was absurd. And thestrangers? No, that was 
more absurd still. In vain he searched everywhere, the phial 
could not be found ; and the old necromancer sat down again, 
stupified with amazement and consternation. 

He had sat thus but a few minutes when he was roused by 
a most appalling shriek from the room opposite ; upon hearing 
which old Wintzer rushed on to the landing. There he met 
the young Spanish gentleman half dressed, and in a state of 
the most frantic grief. 

“My wife! my wife! my dear wife! The wretches have 
poisoned her. She is dead! Oh, heaven! she is dead!” 
And the distracted husband seized the old man by the throat, 
and would have strangled him, but for the sudden appearance 
of Dame Charlot, who, attracted by the noise, had hurried 
from her own chamber, and held back Don Estevan by the 
skirts. 

“Master! master! What 7s all this clamour?” 

“He has murdered my wife! She is dead—dzad, I tell you,” 
shrieked the young man in a frenzy. 

“ Great God! what do I hear?” wailed out the frightened 
old woman, whilst Wintzer stood aghast, and utterly without 
power to utter a syllable. Then Don van, seizing 
an arm of each, dragged them into the chamber where his 
wife lay. 

She a dead, and dead beyond all doubt. She had been so 

for some hours. Her beautiful face was livid and disfigured ; 
her arms and breast were covered with —_ blue blotches. 
That there had been foul play no one could question. The 
small hands were stiff, and clutched the coverlid with convul- 
sive agony ; and in the repulsive corpse before them, not one 
of the as'ounded trio would have recognized the beautiful in- 
valid of the previous evening. 
“ Murderers ! poisoners! infamous hag ! accursed sorcerer ! 
you have killed her with your devilish acts; killed her, and 
you would have killed me, to rob us of our gold ; but I will be 
revenged,” said Don Estevan. And with the rage of a mad- 
man he grasped them both, but the united cries of the three 
unfortunates had aroused all the neighbourhood, and people 
poured in from every quarter. 

The consternation wasindescribable. Folks questioned and 
questioned without waiting to be answered. There was won- 
der, and lamentations, an 


daring to do so) the old necromancer, whilst others endea- 
voured to console the pitiable griet of poor Dame Charlot, 


in for a great deal of consideration. 

“ How did it happen? Whoisshe? When did she come? 
Dear Charlot, tell us.” Such was the burthen of the mob who 
filled every room and passage of the house, whilst the terri- 
fied housekeeper could only sit snd wring her hands, 
“ Send for the Herr Doctor Fruchen.” 

“ Ay, send for Hans Fruchen.” 

He was sent for, and he came. 


through whom he walked to the death chamber. 


like silence. 


one offered to break the silence. Then Dr. Fruchen spoke. 
to send for the police.” 


of that, and many women drew back in consternation. 
“You can 


Charlot.” And when he addressed the old woman, he 
woman tremble, she knew not why. 
for the 


ily cleared out, some volunteering to go police. 





her beautiful face, which she slightly raised as the old woman 
entered, 





watch, the mayor of the city himself arrived 





donna, aqua tophana, sulphate of mercury: one, two, three, | bed 


surmises. Some secured the ra- 
ving husband, some appeared inclined to secure (but without 


who was much more liked than feared, and consequently came 


In the midst of all this hubbub and clamour a voice said, 


In a moment he was surrounded by a clamorous crowd, 


ze‘ Is she dead, Herr Doctor?” “Poor dear; is she quite 
dead ?” rose from a score of voices, and then followed a death- 


“ She is dead,” were the words which broke this calm, ut- 
tered with much feeling. The crowd felt this reverence for 
the dead. It was contagious. Hats were removed, and no 


“ She has died by some mineral poison. It will be my duty 
A still more ominoussilence followed. No one had thought 


go, all of you,” continued the doctor, “except 
you, Monsieur D’Estevan, and you, Wintzer, and you, Dame 
accom- 
panied his words with a look of suspicion which made the old 


Notwithstanding the natural curiosity of the crowd to re- 
main and see what further happened, the doctor’s words 
though quietly spoken, were so authoritative that they speed- 


But the news had already spread. All Antwerp was in an 
uproar; and whilst people were on their way to inform the 
» accompan- 





ied by the head of the police and half a dozen of his func. 
veThe a ho was the only cal 

he doctor, who was the only calm person in the 
stated what he knew. He had gathered it partly trom un 
distracted husband, partly from the bystanders. 
Don Estevan had awakened early, and being anxious to 
hear of the state of his wife, and finding no one stirring 
had gone himself to her chamber, the situation of which 
he knew, because he himself had carried her up the night 
before. Then he had rushed out and collared the necro. 
mancer. , 
This so far we know. 
“The lady,” Dr. Frachen continued, “ had undoubtedly died 
from the effects of some mineral poison; from appearances, 
probably aquafortis.” 
Then the mayor interposed to ask Wintzer if that poison 
was kept in the house. 
“Yes, my Herr,” stammered the unfortun 
“Tt is a well-known test of gold, and——— 
“ Did you use any last night?” 
Again the poor old man admitted the fact. 
“ Well; where is the remainder of it?” 
“ Alas! alas! gentlemen, it is most strange ; but I fel! asleep 
whilst using it, and when I woke, the bottle was no longer to 
be found.” 
The mayor and doctor exchanged glances. 
“ Not to be found!” exclaimed the mayor. “‘ Why not? Did 
any one, then, rob you ?” 
“ Alas! I cannot comprehend it. No one has access to that 
room but Dame Charlot.” 
The doctor and mayor exchanged a second glance, and the 
latter spoke. 
“ Who administered the draught to this unfortunate lady »” 
‘Dame Charlot,” said the necromancer. 
“A—h!” 
“Oh!” groaned Dame Charlot. “TI took it in, gentlemen, 
to the dear lady, but she would not let me give it her until 
she had said her devotions, and I left it on the table by her 


ate necromancer. 


The poor woman uttered these words in great distress, but 
Dr. Frichen put on a stern look. 

“I remember now,” he said, “ that when I inquired for a fit 
nurse to wait upon this unhappy lady, you, Dame Charlot, 
were particularly anxious I should rely on you ; but I now 
suspect the reason. Your master’s love of gold is well known; 
the travellers had much money with them. Poison was at 
hand, and the Scheldt flows near. I alone knew of their arri- 
val, and I—even I also, might have been disposed of. The 
case to me is clear, You are this wretch's accomplice.” 
“Oh!” shrieked poor Charlot, “1 declare, by my hopes of 
heaven, I am innocent; I am ” 

“ It is for others to decide,” coldly replied the doctor. 

“ Yes, yes,” said the mayor, who began to think it was time 
to assert his dignity ; “ the case is clear, or at least,” he added, 
interrupting himself, “it is one of grave suspicion. You will 
both be removed to the town gaol.” 

And hither, in spite of their cries and protestations, the ter- 
rified old man and woman were forth) with conveyed. 

The populace had by tifis time gathered in large numbers, 
and having (as mobs often do) changed their opinion, received 
the unfortunate prisoners with loud hootings and revilings; 
cries of “ Down with the witch!” “Burn the accursed sor- 
cerer!” rent the air. 

In the midst of the tumult a great commotion was observed 
on the banks of the river. The unfortunate Don Estevan, 
bursting from those who had hold of him, and with his brain 
crazed, had darted through the crowd at a furious rate, aod 
precipitated himself into the Scheldt. 

It was much swollen by the storm of the past night, 
and the luckless husband sank at once beneath its turgid 
waters. 

His body was never recovered. 


Il.—DISCOVERED TOO LATE, 


About six weeks have elapsed, and it iss fine day early in 
September. 
Groups of citizens are standing together in the market-place, 
and around a large building which appears to | 8 for 
them some extraordinary attraction. The building is the town 
hall, and the day is the day of the trial of Leopold Wintzer 
and Charlot Lutven, for the murder of Maria Countess Este- 
van, by poison. . 

“It will go hard with the miscreants, I warrant me,” says 
a stout burgher, in the centre of a group, by whom he seems 
reckoned a personage of vast importance ; “ and rightly enough 
too, I say, for we want no poisoning conjurors in this fair city, 
neighbours.” ' 
“ You are in the right of it, Master Van Noorden,” replies 
another wiseacre; and the mob, easily swayed, murmur their 


assent. 

“T would I had the burning of that old witch,” shrilly ex- 
claimed a stout, rosy-cheeked dame, with a pair of large ear- 
re goon displayed. “I would not let the roast lack bast- 
in now.” : 

vN sally of laughter greeted this petty display of woman’ 
spite, and a loud hearty voice cried out— . 

“ Ay, trust a woman to run a woman down if she be in 
trouble. They say wolves will eat a wounded comrade; but 
for wy part, I think the spite of wild beasts is nothing to the 
spite of woman against woman.” 

The dame who had spoken turned angrily towards the last 
bolé speaker, and he would mayhap have come off with & 
scratched face, but for a loud shout irom that part of the 
crowd nearest the hall, which signified the trial was over. 

“Phe sentence |—the sentence !—are they guilty ?” cried & 
thousand voices. 

“ Yes, yes, guilty !” 

“ And the gentence ?” 

“The man to be burn 
life !” 2 

“ Hurrah! hurrah!” And the air rang with a cheer from 
the whole of the vast multitude, which speedily turned to & 
storm of hisses and groans as the unfortunate condenent 
issued from the door of the judgment hall, strongly guarded. 

The trial had been short, but the evidence supposed conclu- 


sive. 

This is what had passed. 

The respected Dr. Frtichen had testified that he had = 
cailed in suddenly on the last day of July to attend a /a y 
who had been taken ill, and was at the house of the a 
prisoner. He had inquired for a suitable nurse for her, ~~ 
was exceedingly struck by the readiness with which Ys 
male prisoner volunteered to fill that situation. He ha “ne 
in two draughts, being simple anodynes, but quite berelen ; 
after taking one of which the unfortunate lady was found J ‘“. 
That she had taken the dose there was no doubt, A t it 
most empty bottle was found with but a few drops | fo 
which, when tasted by himself (Herr Fruchen), were 





t alive; the woman to be confined for 
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to contain aquafortis. The second bottle, with its contents | the women first observed him was the identical one which had | ways trodden of men. And the wind mingled up the aroma 
om, antouched, was also found to contain some of the same poison. | held the aquafortis. of a thousand breathing trees, and the sunlight, and the cool 
the this it was inferred that had the first not teken effect; For the second time Antwerp was in an uproar, and the up-| blue water of the river, fused them ina magic alembic, and 
the murderers intended to administer a second dose. “ Per-| shot may be readily guessed. Our old friend, Dame Charlot, blew them all into my face, into all my senses at once. East, 
8 to ” added the doctor, “as there could be little doubt that | recovered her reason (which the shock had brought back— | west, north, south, shone the steady cordial sun. East, west, 
ing, the first draught would prove fatal, the second might have | such cases are not rare), and she lived to see a hundred years. | north, south, blew the light and fragrance. The spirit of the 
dich been whe for Don Estevan.” The repentant townspeople would have erected a statue to | landscape which went into my blood was somethizg beyond 
ight It was distinctly proved that the sole inhabitants of the | the memory of the poor necromancer who was the victim of| the explanatory grasp of the mind. It was so beautiful one 
—- house, besides the luckless couple, were Leopold Wintzer and | a monkey’s freak, but they changed their minds and did still|could not say how-beautiful it was. Now, if I saw my pet 
Charlot Lutven; and the quantity of gold contained in the! better. They raised a competence for the now happy Charlot. | English landscape winking through the heat, I would be 
yalises of both the unfortunate lady and gentleman supplied| As her master had left no heirs, the State made over his| tempted to sit down in a scented haymow, and read Tenny- 
died ample motive for their murder, by a man so weii"kaown to| wealth to the old lady in part compensation for her many|son. My Italian sky and scene would infuse into my whole 
ices, be avaricious and miserly as Wintzer. trials, and she resided till her death in the old house. being a passionate fainting desire, to steep my individuality 
On the night of the murder the necromancer had, by his| The tide of ill-luck turned. The house became fortunate. |into Petrarca, and maccaroni. But the spirit of this landscape 
ison own admission, aquafortis in his ion. Further, hej“ Madame Charlot,” as she was then called, sent to Venice | was worlds, oceans and atmospheres beyond these. It made 
confessed that, contrary to his usual habit, he sat up all the|for her great nephew, a famous jeweller, to come and set up | you keep quiet, and take off vour hat, and wonder how man 
er. night. In the morning the aquafortis was missing, and both | his trade in Antwerp. Ape 2 with the old lady’s guilders | could be an atheist—such a Laus Deo as it was, the land on 
the bottles destined for the unfortunate lady were proved to| and florins in view, he did so; lived with her nearly twenty | which I looked. 
have contained it. Then the female prisoner admitted that | years, till she died in her hundredth year, when it was foand| I love nature with an alone and an abiding love, which is 
twice during the night ehe went into the laboratory to her | she had left all to him. The goldsmith amassed an enormous | more to me than love of woman, or applauseof man. I think 
master (although she averred that the last time he was fast| fortune, became ultimately eanobied and a member of the | a greater Godship isin her, than in all the creeds and cate- 
leep asleep), and as sbe also admits that her hand placed the first | State Council, and Lis heirs in Antwerp have, to this day, for|chisms we have garbled, and for the commas and colons of 
T to bottle on the deceased’s table, it was inferred that the master| their arms—a monkey grasping an empty phial, with the| which we have roasted and stoned and cursed each other, 
consulted with the servant, prepared the poison, and then left | motto, “Out of mischief rose fortune.” fraternally, in passed times. I beligve in a God, who is as 
it to the old woman to administer it for a consideration of} Thus was a monkey the cause of the deaths of three inno- accessible in the field as in a front pew:—the Christ of the 
Did part of the gold to be acquired. Thus she became an accom- | cent people, and the founder cf a whole family’s prosperity. | cornfields, thro’ which I pass on the Sabbath, when an 
plice. This evidence was deemed conclusive, and the judges} Truly out of evil often comes good. hungered, of whose beautiful corn I eat. Why should Heaven, 
that were unanimous in condemning the prisoners. Thus the old AstLey H. Batpwrn. | Religion, and Hell be represented by extatic eyebrows, crim- 
man was sentenced to be burned alive in the market-place, son hassocke, and a savage grow! and a tussle with the pulpit 
i the and his ashes to be scattered to the four winds; and the old aiare cushion? One can understand the first success of Christi- 
ye woman, in consideration of her sex and age, besides having For the Albion. anily, gesnenee God’s own =, = age one i on 
‘ been, it was supposed, to some extent made a tool of, was the witnesses of his great work of Nature. ill you call me 
awarded the mitigated punishment of imprisonment for life. FORTY DAYS IN THE WILDERNESS. a scoffer, if I say I felt better and nearer to Him on that hill 
Within a week the horrible sentence on the poor old man (Continued from the “ Albion” of ever so long ago.) than I ever did in my life? : 
men, was carried out in all its awful details, he to the last protest- But the sun is waning slowly westward. I walk, leap, slip, 
until ing his innocence, Indeed, from the time of the murder until | , The author has to apologize, to kind editor and kind readers, | slide with resisting heels, down hill. Turough the wood to 
r her he was actually tied to the stake. he spoke and acted like one ot Jong, tone Supe Ones io: ns of ane pepere the river. Awaken the snoring André. Launch the canoe, 
under the influence of a dream. But the populace were under | change of residence and other, and less sibcnent oosusetion * nag [20d Northward Ho! to the musical gurgle of water. Paddle, 
» but another impression. They fully believed him guilty, and | put an effectual stop to glorified recollections of salt pork, pines, till evenfall, soft-footed as a woman in fever and head-ache, 
when he was brought out to death behaved in a savage man-| wood, and water. For the delay he is sorry, and trusts to receive | Steals over the bills. Camp. Supper. Legen4s. oi 
a fit ner that moved the aged victim to tears. He died confessing | pardon and the old kindness. ALLID, The Indian proper is noted for three or four characteristics, 
lot, that he had been guilty of many wicked and impious impos- his love of whiskey, his legends, his filth, and his aversion to 
now tures, but solemnly cailed heaven to witness that he was guilt-| Did you ever, after three months’ sojourn in a far Jand, and| trousers. A full blood Féte-de-Boule, or Montaignais, never 
wD; less of the foul crime of murder. one slipperless, come back to the old home, and find the fire | sits down; he either stands, or else flings his frowsy length 
as al Dame Charlot, as soon as she heard that her poor old| bright, and the easy chair and slippers basking in the glow | down on the ground. He wears but few trousers—content- 
art master was actually dead, fell into a swoon which lasted eight- | thereof, and all the appliances of home welcoming you and | ing himself with leggings to mid-leg, and the ‘ong skirt of his 
The and-twenty hours, and upon her recovery from it, it was found | appealing to you? Because, if you did, you can imagine my | blanket coat. Intellectually, and morally, he has this trifling 
that the poor old creature’s mind had given way. Her sen- | feelings when, with « trifle less than a quart of milk, and | advantage over his brethren of Parlour-Land, the superiority 
es of tence was then partiully revoked, and as the old necromancer | something under a ream of appropriate foolscap, I sit down | of complete ignorance. He has not even the vice of assump- 
had left no will, and his money was confiscated to the State, | to resume my story, anc talk to the old friends in the old di- | tion—of cheek. : 
2 the town council allowed the poor old woman (who was | gressive way. Because the old things are the dearest, the old| | Oh, mistress of persons, places and things on earth—politi- 
om harmless) to occupy her late master’s house, under the care | believings, and creeds, and the old, old love. cian, editor, demagogue, what you will—magna est—cheek, in 
ded, of a middle-aged female as her attendant. Tothis housethen,| Where are the old recollections? Where the light canoe | fact. How often does cheek prevail over the minor powers 
will about three months from the beginning of our story, the two | tipping on a sea of “ apocalyptical splendours,” the weelth of| of right and knowledge, the incumbrances of common sense, 
women repaired. singing wood and sumptuous water and glorious evening |of worth! How frequently does a young adjectival pyro- 
2 ter- On the very first night of their occupation of the old dwel- | sky, “ where André, unwashed very, and faithful very,” where | technist rush into print, like a hen with her hea’ cut off—and, 
be ling, the old dame and her attendant sat in the kitchen, where | my Forty Days in the Wilderness in short? It has vanished | on the strength of critical cheek, win a reputation with a 
bers, three months back the worthy housekeeper had so consequen-|—and it all comes down te a rummaging in the closets of| volume of blasphemous and amorous lyrics, while his better 
‘ived tially tended the basting of the fowl which was to be Donna | memory, and a dim splendid remembering that, somewhere, | and a true singer grows old, unknown, and becomes a poet, 
gS ; Estevan’s last meal on earth. Perhaps even across her weak- | long ago, I breathed the mountain air of Liberty, ate the salt | with a disappointment, who keeps his best poem locked uj 
e0r- ened intellect there dawned some faint recollection of this,} pork of Fraternity, and plied the paddle of Equality, with a|in a drawer, with a withered pansy, and a lock of dry hair! 
; for she sat sorrowfully in her chair, looking vacantly at the | simple Indian, under the patrician pines. How often do an honest tradesman’s shutters go up, whereas 
rved wood fire and watching the smoke curl slowly up the broad} Well, after the famous legend of the Feather Canoe, we| his rival achieves a fortune in two seasons! How? By 
ven, old-fashioned chimney. Her friendly attendant was busy pre-| slept soundly. I awakened only once or twice, to see the|cheek. He employs a hundred young men with massive 
brain paring cups and saucers for their early tea and stole now and | tars winking coldly at me, like wicked wolfish eyes. To-| steel watch chains, and rings of solid brass; he takes a corner 
, and then a glance at the poor soul-less sufferer. At last Dame| wards morning a close white fog settled down and clung to| store, cheeky with plate glass; he advertises something as 
igh Charlot broke the silence. the river. A thin drizzling rain came on. We wakened | follows : 
Ng 2 “Gretchen, was I ever here before?” sulkily. A bleared sun came up out of the melancholy east, Fire! Murder! ! Thieves! ! ! 
“e Willing to soothe her, Gretchen replied, readily— looking intevsely ashamed of himself. We breakfasted on RUN FOR YOUR LIFE, TO 
“No, no, dame; why should you think that? This is the} unhallowed bread and pork. There was no royal sunrise to James Peferson & C 1g 
house given you by the good council, you know.” be benediction and breakfast to our souls. Because, mark z a _— 
“Council, council!” repeated Charlot, vacantly. you, true men eat other things beside mere bread, prosaic} Broadcloth suits for 4d! 
“ Ay, dame; but come, draw up and drink this hot cup ot | pork... They munch mvuntains, and lunch on forests, and sip Silk dresses for 73d.!! , 
iy i coffee, it will cheer you finely, I warrant me.” And worthy | down whole atmospheres of golden air, and bracing. I can Two peany half-penny shirts!!! 
yi Gretchen co ‘ed cutting bread and butter. They had | understand why a dove from far Palmyra flying, a bedouin| Cheek every where! the Archimedean lever which moves 
1 nearly finished their meal when a sudden noise caused both to | lost in Sabara, or Sir John Franklin near the North Pole, caz | the world, if I may be allowed so original a comparison. 
om look up, and Gretchen screamed aloud. Notso the elder wo-| afford to die ot hvnger and thirst. The sterile sickening uni-| But cheek mental the poor Indian knows not. 
seo + ™man; she looked on as if body and soul were about to part;|formity of sea and sky, sand and snow, will induce apathy,| ‘To digress fora moment. Last year I partook of the in- 
with all her faculties (such as they were) fixed on an object|aud death. There is no Edible Scenery. But let a man be} nocuous Bohea, the harmless muffin, at the Hospitable Board 
Ee. in an obscure corner of the old kitchen. lost in the St. Maurice, and let that man be myself, and T’ll|of a friend. MNeminem nominabo: I will call him Smith. 
In was alarge black ape intently engaged in pouring the| be hanged if I die of hunger and thirst. Hunger! Whocould | Among other evidences of refinement the Al/ion lay upon the 
an contents of one phial into another! During this operation he| hunger, for the Pork that perisheth, while that glorious moun-| centre table. Smith at once monopolize! it. Materfamilias 
” grinned and gibbered with a devilish satisfaction, quite ap- | tain is slowly growing tender in the sunrise? ho, when the | asks, “‘ What is there in the Albion?” To her Paterfamilias, 
4 palling. whole landscape is fused in the crucible of evening, and mol- |‘ Cheerful article on reciprocity, sterling remarks on neutra- 
— A flood of light burst on the clouded brain of the unfor-|ten up into great red golden glory, while his whole soul is| lity.” Miss Smith asks, “Is there any more of Forty Days 
city, tunate Dame Charlot. She sprang from her seat as if elec- strained and kneeling before the manifestation? Thirst ?|in the Wilderness? You have read it, Mr. Jones?” Mr. Jones 
_ trified. Who could thirst, while a river of music ran, untamed, at his | is the man who is fond of Miss Smith’s little sister, a remarka- 
—" “Bertram! Oh, the monkey!—the monkey! My poor|feet? If a man must eat, there is the Beautiful ;—and Black- | bly fine child by the way; he answers cheekily, “ Yes. Read 
murdered master. There! The monkey—the murderer!” | berries. it all, rather eastern in its scenery,” evidently thinking it has 
_— And pouring out incoherently senterice after sentence, fell} But we, miserable, ate unhallowed pork, and drank profane | something to do with the Temptation. “ And do you know 
y joa senseless on the floor. : tea. Then we shoved off, and paddled our aerata triermi, with | ALLID?’ pursues Miss Smith. The ineffable Jones, forgetful 
ot The true murderer was found. atra cura on the poop, up stream. All nature put its finger | of that good old landed proprietor Ananias, answers, ‘‘Oh, 
In the hurry and tumult on the night of Donna Estevan’s|in its mouth and sulked at us. The rain permeated our na-| yes, know him well, middle aged man, squints, clerk in 
nan’s death, nobody had thought of the ape, who had for the three | tures, and we drizzled short questions and jerky answers each | Readymaid’s store, not very clever, eats salt pork for supper.”’ 
months since that tragical event held entire possession of the | to the other. wo in a canoe, without any common aim bar- | I, at the time, was sitting across the table. Ah, Jones, Jones 
be in premises, living how and where and as he could. ring paddling, is worse than a stupid wife. We sneaked up |—you are a man who will push your way in this world. 
ig It is well known that monkeys will most faithfully and ac-| stream. We paddled like automata. I would watch a little To return to the poor Indian. He knows nothing about a 
‘0 the curately copy the transactions of human beings. ripple come out of the mist, towards me, and break it spitefully | future state, and cares little for moral laws, except when 
On the night of the supposed murder, the black ape had| with my paddle. Anon it was a big black rock, over which | under the influence of christian missionaries, and the christian 
» last been watching old Wintzer in tha laboratory until sleep over- | the water laid a thin veil, sucked away by every pulse of the| gallows. He is a communist—and believes his neighbour has 
ith & came the latter. river. Ora log floating down stream, dripping and slimy. To-|no right in property. He believes in wild men of the woods 
f the It will be remembered that the phial of aquafortis had been | wards noon nature made friends with us. The fog was slain} —the Windigo for instance. 
: unfortunately left by the necromancer on the table. and out came Soi Triumphator, magnificent. Dinner was a| The Windigo is a beast, like a philosopher, who frequents 
ied a The ape, eager to imitate the motions of his master, had | more cheerful meal than breakfast had been. It was a sylvan | solitary recesses. When I say a beast, 1 mean biped. He 
seized the phial. But there was no other phial at hand into | repast for four, André, myself, the companion river, and a big | lurks in the loneliest woods. To protect himself from the 
which to empty it, for the remainder were locked up. hill opposite. It achieved, I left André asleep under a/| flies he is neatly glazed. He anoints himself with balsamic 
Suddenly a thought flashed on the monkey-mind. There | sybaritic maple, and climbed up the hill. A right hot swelter-| gum from the pine trees, and then rolls over in a sand bank, 
od for Were phials outside the door on the bracket, and he would use| ing scramble I had of it, up a hill that perhaps no foot of|thus coating himself imperviously. He preys upon 
ose. Again, it will be remembered that as the charlatan| white man ever trod. But I achieved my mountain, and sat | lonely papooses, strayed from the squawternal apron string, 
from had left open the door on account of the heat, this was easy, | down on its brow, doffed my hat in ceremonious homage, and | the belated traveller, the decrepit grandsire gathering blue- 
4 and the ape accomplished his degign. sat enraptured for a short half-hour. berries. But he is easily avoided. Should any of my readers 
nasi Hence his bustling in and out of the laboratory, as we de-| I have seen many landscapes, and many more beautiful. I] be pursued by a Windigo, let them swim a river. When the 
rded. scribed in our second part. know how fair is the long summer sweep of an English corn- | Windigo reaches the water he must stop, as his defensive 
nclu- This performed, the ape Bertram, with the sagacity which field. Or the evening of Italy a white walled convent amid | armour would sink him should he attempt toswim. He pur- 
distin uishes his tribe when they have been perpetrating mis- | olives and vine, with low slow musical chimes of bells. Or aj sues his prey like a slowhound. Should you, however, climb 
chief, left the bottles he had tampered with in the place where | lake of dusk with a maiden moon, and an indistinct white sail, | tree you are safe. By a peculiar dispensation of Provi- 
been he had found them, and secreted the unlucky phial which | But you cannot peer that look of mine over the land, from | dence, which natural historians may profitably cite to atheis- 
lady had been the cause of all the misfortune. Trantfiguration Mountain, as I christened it. East, West, | tical young men, the Windigo cannot lift his eyes or his head. 
male Dame Charlot at midnight found the bottles apparently | North, South, sea of unshorn woods. Green-plumed, invin- | When he arives beneath your tree of refuge, he loses your 
- and Precisely as she had placed them, and unconsciously was the| cible wrestlers with the storms and winds ofa century. Great, | trail, does not see you and retires. He, like a true philoso- 
ne fe agent of destruction to the poor Spanish lady. That was the| wise, legendary trees, that met Eolus, or Auster,shouting, and | pher, believes in nothing not in his immediate range of 
i sent first act of this tragedy. fought him to a stand still. To-day there was a grand review. | vision. The species is, 1 think, very rare. I never saw one 
less ; But, unfortunately, the second act of the tragedy, in which | Thousands of trees bent and rustled and nodded homage to | yet, nor did I meet any one one who ever did. André, how- 
dead. Poor old Wintzer had played the chief part, could not be re-| the commanding hill. There was no cloud, but the steady | ever, knew a man, whose half brother saw a mar, Wno saw ' 
he al- call The curtain had fallen on it for ever. sun shone light everywhere. It fell in great blazes of yellow | something which he, being rather drunk than otherwise, be- 
in it, Happily the third act was never performed. light on the marshes and shallows. On the river freshening | lieved to be a Windigo. On shooting him, he turned into a 
found Gretchen speedily gave the alarm, and the house was soon| with wind. On the little islands in it, midway between the | large black stump, which can be seen to this day by the scep- 
fall of 8 mpathizing townspeople. The ape was secured, and | blue water and the blue sky. On the rolling hills in every di- | tical. E 
it was found that one of the two phials which he held when| rection. Such light never falls in smoky cities, or on muddy] Qh beliefs of habitant and voyageur! | Who knows not All 
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the dark, and the wind, and the cold—a real Walpurgis 








night? If he should meet the Loup Garou, the half-man, part | drow 































































I am aroused from my digression by an elderly reader fall- 


stars, I nod, and watch the red glow grow distant, and the | win the laurel. And we do better. 


hogany fourposter in a stifling room. my little 
“To-da i 


smokes, eats and sleeps all day. I skip stones at a wagtail,| Fame. 
who is defiantly perking on the beach 
I think, as the shadow of that big roc 


world goon to-day? Are Meade and Lee atitagain? Awa 

in the cities, are people alternately going to church and mind- 
ing the dinner? Is the Reverend Melchisedec Howler’s white 
borse, with springhalt in the two hind legs, and some inciden- 


Itis noon. The sky is strong ana blue, the woods cool and 
murmurous, I sit downto dinner where that maple can 
throw a waver of gold and shadow over my face. And I 
ahink, are people pouring home to their turkey, beefsteak, or 


dress, the sermon, and the stranger within their gates who 
sat in the front pew? Are they falling asleep with the vews- 


of dying delphin turned up with rainbow? Do the young 


tchen ? 
Does anyone think about me? Is she, my own little home 


she is looking the photograph album with young Browne. 
Browne, you know, belongs to the Hemahemth Hussars—one 
of ours, you know. 

What am I doing? I loll at full length and pick blueber- 
ries. I drink up the wonderful draught that Nature brews 
for me, her favourite. It is composed of bird warble from a 
tree, wind from the musical river,sun and the shadow ofa 
little cloud, and airsuch as never was breathed by other 


liquor of gold, elizir vite, Champagne sbamer, air of Wine 
Land, and Sun Land, and Wind Land, quaffed till one’s blood 
becomes sunshine, Drink the Sabbath stillness and coolness 
once thus, fill yourself full, and then pad away over the 








I don’t defend Sabbath breaking. If I were within reach of 
a church, it would be my melancholy duty to languish there, 
and rejoice home again. When one is in Society, one must be 









































| the minister, forgotten the text, been charged at by a paralytic | haut 
i pew-opener with a tawdry red bag on the end of a long pole, | of dissatisfaction. 
deposited a dollar for the support of Aben Cheth dawbreaker, 
a converted but uncleanly rabbi—and so fulfilled the moral 
law of society which says, not, Remember the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy, but, Remember to go to church on the Sabbath 
“~ Would I have been any better for it? Question. 

ow the Daily Titmouse, or the Sacred Syringe, need not fall 









































purpose, a specious mask of 











and an Apeneme aren 9 often ee the charm of novelty 
is gone. They have misquoted so much scripture, written such ity. Disagreea 
heavy articles—and i reverence the Bible, and am eensitive ps bat they chie' 
on the point of grammar. Fair warning that, if they curse 
me, and throw moral geology, as the old Israelite did at 
David, I won’t even turn aside to kick them. I am sick of 
































keeping the Sabbath too much. But I think that the Sabbath 

made for man, body and soul. Through that body all in- 
fluence reaches that soul. After the iret and fever of the 
week, he who works sixteen hours a day, wants oxygen, 
spiritual and animal, It he must trudge to church, be howled 
at or droned at all day, and then blessed and sent home to 
dinner and stupefied over some prosy good book—what is the 
Sabbath to him? If little children in pious families think 










































































be when they desire to be little angels and with the angels 

Too much strain must be followed by reaction—two 
negatives will make an affirmative. The laws of the Sab- 
bath are above mere buman csprice and interpretations. 
That day God-given is ours to rest in, body and soul—the 









































shoes and breathe.—And what I say, for the last time, is, that 









































pose all my tooting the ram’s horn will ever tumble over 














my endeavour. 
The tideless water has darkened, and twilight comes over 



























































Soul’s Eve? On that night the ghosts of all who have died | to-night. Critical mosquitoes assail us. Our fire glows 
in the preceding twelvemonth are out. They scud spoona broadly and redly, cheery as reddest wine and 


Others 
With a tender heart and 
drone of his voice, and the river go away far off, and I am|a remembered effort we build up home. Where the palace 
asleep and dreaming. One sleeps as well there, as in a ma-|and the pyramid were planned, we build our cottage. Ah, 
homebird leagues away, believer in slippers, one 

y is Sunday, a day not to be violated by Christian | little hour of the home fire is worth all the fret and jealousy 
voyageur. Not by paddling or portagiog,1 mean. André} which men call Loving, and the headache and selfishness of 
eat, roam and dream.| André, loguitur. Sacré! mon vieux couche toi. Translated. 
k scores off the hours Sacred, my old, couch thyself. I do, and, thank Heaven, 
on the water, what are my friends doing? and how does the} dream notbing I can write about now. 





DISAGREEABLE PEOPLE. 


tal spavins, and a ringbone or two, fastened before the school- Bt, A pany eae vane —— _ oe ie 
house, where he ministers to a frowsy and unkempt audience?) .o. aition. and how far the pocsscly oe mati b polls 4 non 
Or is the Reverend Manna Milk-and-water plashing feebly in | Conn in '1t would be idle 10 deny the extraor, thn eae 
the city? Are little children counting the flies on the window f tees chiahs p emmenent . the cattane of 
and longing for Lastly? Is the young lady in the choir b ghey ee id be - ‘ly abe ~~ pons ay 
pain ted like a war chief, with the sun streaming in thro’ the | 2082 {1'e, but } wou equally abeur i 
memorial window ? Does the young man who comes in late ee — good and a = teens 
stalk solemnly down the aisle, with his gloves inadvertently |°aueation. If this’be true of thos br nde mene J 2 exhible 
on his head? Does youthful Eutychus in Knickerbockers|*o" mnity {i ‘4 —_ ey chideanelen, th toes Ges 
tumble off his seat in a sweet dream? Or does the collector |*" © oe thee ai . pane aa nant 4 Sel 
spill two and three pence in coppers, and some small silver, | ™° és desires 1, tabilie mei Mietsne 
on Mr. Pump’s bald head, through accident ? cognae 6 please or a Hability to olfend. 

° tain people are born with good tempers and others with bad 
is quite as true as that some men have red hair and some have 
black. At the same time, experience points to the fact that 
many a child Kmey = peevish — = es the plague of 
, . Begs: the nursery has, a course of judicious ning, become 
other private fleshpot? Are they criticising each otber’s| kindly mar few Ba in after life che on the other hand, 
misfortune, disease, or any of the various ills which flesh is 


: } heir to, may sometimes turn a bright and gentle boyhood into 
paper over their faces? Are the servants going to vespers,| an irritable, and even vicious, old age. 


with @ young man in modest raiment, something like a suit| speak of such and such a man as being ill-tempered, or a| SW Dovel and is silent; the merits of » popular picture are 
ood-hearted fellow, it is as well to remember a number of , ; 
— eat maple sugar and read Godey’s Lady’s Book in the contingencies which frequently escape the consideration of|®24 he goes to sleep. He doesn’t quarrel with you, he 
shallow critics. What luck has the object of their praise or 

aD 0 censure had in the great lottery of life ? 
bird, writing me faithfully? The chances are five to two that panions of his youth? How has he been brought up? What 
is the state of his digestion? All these questions bear upon 
the point at issue, and may either qualify our approval or di- 
minish the reproach of a character which the world regards 
only in its objective light. Cateris paribus, however, there re- 
mains the broad fact that certain people either naturally pos 
sess, or by careful study have acquired, the art of making 
themselves agreeable, while others seem inevitably fated either 
. to repel or inspire an apathy in all with whom they have to 
lungs, all spiced together, and served in a golden cup: ob,| deal. Of course, there are certain social causes of difference 
in civilized life which are quite independent of moral bear- 
ing. For instance, the easy familiarity which prevails among 
what we call the “lower classes” of society, even on a first 
y acquaintance, would be offensive to a gentleman who has 
sand, refreshed, patient camel of the Sahara of life. been accustomed to address others, and be himself addressed, ; 2 
on such occasions, with caution and reserve. On the other but of each moral polygon one side alone will correspond 

all io oe Boa cet tenes ge hry — lies next it. It often takes endless changes before this coinci- 
sociable. I should have gone to church, perhaps, criticized | sense of self-dignity) might give a less refined mind an idea of 
or ill-nature, which would at once become a source 


hen, therefore, we 


Who were the com- 


But, as a general rule, an agreeable man makes himself 
agreeable to all classes, and the reverse of this rule obtains 
with even more certainty. For though a disagreeable man 
who bullies his inferiora and equals may wear, to suit his 
good humour before those who 
] are above him in the social scale, he is still disagreeable. He 
foulof me thistime. Ihave been a cockshy for pious pebbles, | has only added to his nature the faults of a to 


people again seem 
Who has not 


bl 


He ma 
‘ turn his best friend into ridicule, monopolize the eonvente 
the hill tops. From the river curls up a wraith of night fog.|tion, or treat irreverently sentiments which deserve his 
The frog sobs, and the owl, in that stubbed pine over the| earnest regard—what signifies it so long as he cen create 
black river, hoots dismally. A low red moon lightens|a laugh? The main spring of his humour is intense sel- 
the farther bank; a cloud scuds over it. Hot weather! fishness and by indulging the one he exercises the other. 


<< 


Good breeding has been aptly defined as the culture of 



































































the | surface. Christianity, and, in truth, there is a moral ij 
reddest smile. I don’t wonder at the Eastern fire- clement in 
What good superstitious Canadian Catholic will be out that jer myself.—I wrap my blankets around me and dream 
ily—a homily from the text of Fire. Not the dull roar 
wehr-wolf, balance rattlesnake, with an odor of brimstone, | of fire, and the clang of jerked bells, and the rock of the en- 
and an echo of a steamwhistle about him! CanI forget the} gines on the wet glowing stormy streets. Not the lamp at 
brave young cultivator who, one part heroic and three parts | the tomb of Charlem , or the light of the Rosy Cross, that 
Drunk, expressed his belief, by sacred milch kine, (sacreé| never goes out nor flickers. Or the light of hostel red-cur- 
vache 4 lait !) that Loup Garou was a fiction? Nor how he| tained in the cold and the plashing rain, Only a dream of 
went forth to the well, like Jack and Gill, to fetch a pail of| fitful firelight on the wall, of two shadows in the pleasant 
water? Nor how his shriek from the blackness outside cur- | glow—two shadows of faces—and all the charm ofhome. I 
dled our blood, as he made remarkably fast time over the | fill up the vague outlines with a piano, and an easy chair, a 
onion beds, and came in, through the unusual window, lustily | pair of slippers, and a workbasket, a cop of chocolate and a 
run away from by Boulé, the house-dog? Do you smile? As| book in wise rich brown and gold.—But, in the dreamland 
if you never had heard of the Booman who lurked (in child-|I fancy, I never see the face of her who is hearth-keeper for 
hood’s Sunny Hours) in the umbrella-rack~of the Bugaboo} me. Still I know it is not the old face, and the old dreams 
who prowled in back rooms—who was a mouse perbaps by | that I dreamed, dreams too fair for reality. 
candle light? Sut, then, what an awful noise he made! In} Of course it is all for the best. The old hopes are hardest 
the Dark. to be lost—the old desires and intents. The hopes of a fair 
woman to wife, of a fame among men, die out like children 
ing asleep, and into the fireplace. As André tells the old le-| too clever to live. The impetus and influence survive, and 
gends and the old superstitions, by the red roaring fire, whose | that isenough. If we had won and achieved—perhaps our 
emoke curls away thro’ the frosty air toward the still white |lives would be a a bankruptcy. We lost. 
n 


good manners quite independent of conventional eti vette, 
‘or example, a true gentleman will carefully avoid ali ocea- 
sions of offence to others in his conversation, and although he 
may utterly dissent from them in opinion, he will express 
that fact in a way which will leave none of his hearers yn 
easy or mortified. That this may be done is apparent from 
the fact that staunch and honest friendships have existed and 
are constantly maintained, between people of thoroughly op. 
posite views and aims in life. But with disagreeable people 
to differ from a man is first to offend and then to dislike him’ 
Their opinions are bigoted, and while they flatter themselves 
on their sincerity, they are simply insolent. Sometimes the 
affront comes in such a form that, to take open notice of jt 
would be apparently ungracious. A friendly rebuke is not 
| ageeners but it is nothing to the humiliation one experiences 

receiving a favour from uncourteous hands. There gre 
some men whose civilities are intolerable, who comply with 
your request in a manner which makes you wish you had 
bitten your tongue before making it, and who contrive to 
turn that which should be a sense of honest gratitude into 
one of painful obligation. It is the misfortune of many well. 
intentioned and respectable members of society to be dis. 
agreeable without knowing it. These are clumsy, shambling 
awkward creatures, for ever treading on the moral gensibjjj. 
ties of their fellow-men, just saying quite the wrong thing at 
the most exactly wrong time, and not only leaving undone 
those things which they ought to have done, but doing on 
every occasion, and under every variety of circumstance, pre- 
cisely what they should have avoided—all with the best 
wishes in the world, and if anybody is offended, who can say 
it is their fault? The same kind of obtuseness which allows 
@ man to go on dropping h’s along the path of life, shovelling 
peas into his mouth with a steel blade, and committing 
thousand and one practical improprieties, which, if he only 
used his eyes and ears, he would find shunned by those 
around him—this identical stupidity and want of tact pre- 
vent him from feeling that his manner is a disagreeable 
one. 

Another fruitful source of the same evil is vanity. Stuck. 
up people, whatever their pretensions may be, whether moral, 
intellectual, or social, are sure to be disagreeable. The mo- 
dern Pharisee, who, with an assumed contempt of the world, 
yet lives in, and by it—the pedant whose life has been so 
completely given up to study that he has never had time to 
cultivate the affections—the parvenu whom fate and a long 
purse have suddenly raised to prosperity, all these are more 
or less likely to be ranked as “‘ disagreeable” people. Vulgar 
patronage, cringing deference, freezing reserve, and insolent 
familiarity—who has not suffered trom these various types of 
an evil whose effect on ourselves we tamely describe as “ dis- 
agreeable.” There is another class of persons who, without 
absolutely deserving this epithet, are what one might call (if 
there were such a word in the’English language) ‘ wnagree- 
able” people. The unagreeable man is apathetic on all sub- 
jects, has no opinion of his own, and doesn’t care to know 
that of any one else. He hears criticisms passec on the last 


discussed, and he yawns ; the conversation turns on the drama, 


doesn’t agree with you; he is simply a nonentity, and his 
great object in life seems just to be let alone. Our uuagree- 
able friend may be—indeed frequently is—a very amiable 
fellow, but from not interesting himself about anybody or 
anything in particular he fails to interest us in himself. There 
is an old Italian proverb, “Tanto buun che val niente,” and 
he is just good enough to be good for nothing. ~ 

To revert, however, to the “ disagreeables,” it would seem 
astonishing that they should be so numerous when it is to the 
mauifest interest of every individual member of society to be 
civil to those around him. But we must take the world as we 
find it. Men are neither physically nor mentally constituted 
alike, and just as from the days of Adam no two faces have 
ever been perfecily similar, so we may be sure that no two 
hearts were ever cast precisely in the same mould. We might 
illustrate our inference by a mathematical simile. The ma- 
jority of characters will always present a diversified aspect, 


with another particular side of the multilateral figure which * 
dence can be ascertained, and sometimes life itself is too short 


for the experiment. But occasionally success attends an early 
trial, and the result is called —friendship.—London Revicw. 





PERUVIAN BARK IN INDIA. 
For the great and beneficent achievement of the naturali- 
zation of Peruvian Bark in India the thanks of the country 
are due to an enterprising, judicious, and almost ubiquitous 


ypo-| traveller, Clements Markbam, a man familiar alike with the 
crite ; and, ten to one, he is recognized by all ia a threefold 
ble people may be classed under several 
fly belong to one of two great divisions— 
viz., those who offend through actual malice of heart and 
those who err from irtense and irreclaimable stupidity. 
0 Strange as it may appear, there are some natures fur whom 
all this. . : the blessings of peace and concord have no charm. They 
Brief. I disapprove equally of Sabbath breaking—and of| live in a state of endless moral warfare with the world, aud 
like it. It is needless to say that the opportunities of gratify- 
ing this love of mischief are numerous and multiform. A| mountains of Peru to the mountains of India, and now, after 
man, by simply repeating the illnatured remarks of A. on B. 
to B. himself, may, under the guise of friendship, cause the 
latter exquisite pain, which he need never have felt if the 
calumnies had not reached his ear. It is an old saying, that 
a blow with a word strikes deeper than a blow with a sword; 
. t y and when that moral blow is administered, as 1t were, second- 
Heaven is anything like Sunday, what little liars they must] hand, it is all the more dangerous, because he who feels it 
cannot always demand reparation. Some 
to take a special pleasure in contradiction. 
met that insufferable bore of the dinner-table who, with a 
pretence of being exceedingly accurate, constantly interrupts 
a good story or the thread of general conversation with some 
only day many of us havé to forget our heavy hulking horse- | wretched comment or opinion of his own, introduced for no 
& na , Lime other earthly purpose than that of self-assertion? These liti- 
it is an insult to God, a misinterpretation of his will, and a/| gious gentlemen care little which side of an argument they 
bitter tyranny over men, to make the Sabbath a black and | take, whether on religion, art, or politics, so long as they can 
rigid mination.—These unco’ guid who are always chok-| differ, and differ substantially from some one. Even when 
ing over other people’s gnats, and swallowing their own per- | they are consistent in their opinions they are disagreeal 
sonal camele—and all cheek—and cant—and snobbery—and | dogmatical,‘acknowledging no common ground of battle, nor 
matchmaking I hate with a steady fixed hate. I don’t sup- ye ding a single point which they can possibly dispute. 
hen there is the cheap satirist or random wit, who must 
those walls of Jericho ; still by pen and word and life I make | have his joke, no matter at whose" expense or however inap- 
propriate it may be to the subject under discussion. 


Andes of Peru, the Ghauts of Southern and the Himalayas of 
Northern India. In his travels in South America Mr. Mark- 
ham had seen the havoc made by the rude process by which 
the bark was obtained. The trees of the forest were simply 
cut down and stripped, and as there was no thought taken 
for planting, it was evident that the cinchona, already become 
scarce and dear, would soon be exterminated altogether, to 
the infinite increase of remittent and intermittent fevers. He 
therefore bethought himself of transferring the tree from the 


five years of assiduous and judicious labour, be has perfectly 
succeeded. The Peruvian bark tree is at present flourishing 
as a native plant from Ceylon indeed even from Java—to 
the Himalayas, and may flourish wherever there are moun- 
tains above 3,000 feet high over the two-and-thirty degrees of 
latitude in the range thus expressed. 

Under the auspices of an enlightened statesman—Lord 
Stanley—Mr. Markham proceeded to Peru, there obtained the 
living plants, carried them to India, where he saw them 
planted in the most likely localities; and he has just now 
returned from India, from*a tour of inspection of his own 
labours. 

But nature, it must be added, has been indulgent, even pro- 
pitious, to Mr. Markham’s enterprise, for the Peruvian bark 
— turns = to be = —— view could not yoy 

m expected, a peculiarly hardy plant, growing ju 
freely in India as in Peru, weasere tee elevation of the land 
y | is not lees than 3,000 feet, below which the heat would des- 
troy it, or above 8,000, beyond which the frost would nip it. 
It bears, indeed, in this aspect, a very close resemblance to the 
coffee plant, which, at nearly the same elevations, grows 
equally well in its native country the mountainous parts 0 
Abyssinia, in Arabia, Ceylon, Java, Cuba, and Brazil. Bot- 
anists, indeed, inform us that the cinchona and coffee piants 
belong to the same natural family, and we cannot, therefore, 
be surprised to find them growing freely in the same climates. 
In one respect, however, the two genera differ, for all the 
species of cinchona, and there are at least fifteen of them, 
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ough not in the same abundance, the curative alka- 
rng nae them their value, whereas of the coffee 
genus, still more numerous, one alone yields the now wide 
spread exhilarating berry, all the rest being worthless. 
Of the fifteen species of cinchona, five of the most produc- 
tive in alkaloids have been already transferred to India, and 
with the greatest success to the Nilgherri hills, under the gov- 
eroment of Madras, in about the 14th deg. of latitude. and at 
an elevation above the sea level of from 5,500 to 6,000 feet. 
This peculiar success, however, may be owing to the extra- 
ordinary skill and care of the superintendent of the locality, 
s gentleman who rejoices in a name which Walter Scott made 
in his first novel, namely, McIvor, and we have no ob- 
jection to add the epithet “ more” in so far as it may signify 
“distinguished.” Of the rapidity with which the cinchona 
trees grow 1n their new habitat we give one example, and we 
doo from Mr. Markham’s well-written Report now before 
us: “The species,” says he, “ which has more completely 
naturalized itself in India is undoubtedly the cinchona succi- 
rubra (the red bark). I found the finest trees of this species 
to average, under favourable conditions, when a year old, a 
height of six feet and a girth of six inches, of eleven feet and 
— in the small, and of fifteen feet and fifteen inches in 
the thick. But it isin the thickness of the bark and the in- 
creased yield of alkaloids that the most marked results have 
been obiained.” This last result is obtained by Mr. McIvor’s 
of covering the stems of the plants with moss. In- 
stead of cutting down the tree for its bark, he takes a vertical 
strip of the bark only so as to preserve the life of the plant, 
and when the tree must in the long run be cut down, instead 
of neglecting the shoots which spring up from the stool, he 
nourishes them, knowing they will eventually furnish bark 
like the nt tree. His management altogether is an illus- 
tration of the difference which divides the man of sense and 
science from the barbarian. : 

A few words for the name and first use of the famous febri- 
fage bark will be appropriate here. The people of Peru, the 
most civilized of the family of the red man, knew nothing of 
the curative virtue of the bark, and while they had in earliest 
times discovered the virtue of tobacco and of the sap of the 
aloe, they had died of fevers and agues by thousands, for un- 
told ages, on account of their ignorance of that which would 
have been a tree of life to them. The real discoverers were 
the Jesuits, that strange body that has done so many good 
things as well as its fair share of mischief. They are reported 
tohave cured the Countess of Chinchon, wife of the Governor 
General or Viceroy of Peru, of an ague by it, and hence it 
came to be called, sometimes by her name, “Countess pow- 
der,” and by their own, “ Jesuist’s powder.” Its curative 
properties were not made known in Europe until 1640, or not 
until a eentury after the conquest of Peru, so that not only 
the war of the Roses, but even the great civil war, were car- 
ried on without any help from it. European botanists took 
its general name from that of the Countess of Chinchon, but 
this isa Spanish word, and in the Spanish orthography the 
letters ch are pronounced exactly as in English, that is, as a 
palatal, while the men of ‘science with a droll perversity have 
converted the ch in the first syllable into a sibilant, and in the 
last, into a —_ The Spaniards give the Peruvian bark 
the name of Quina, supposed to come from a native Peruvian 
name, and the French have followed them with their Quina 
and Quinine, which we have adopted for one of its salts. It 
has been discovered, through the skill of modern chemists, that 
the medicinal virtues of the bark are confined to an alkali, or 
rather to several alkaloids, which are yielded by it when 
dried, according to the age and quality of the tree and species, 
at the rate of from 3 up to 11 per cent. 

The importance of Peruvian bark may be judged by the quan- 
tity of it which we ourselves import, and which, by the returns 
of the Board of Trade, amounted in 1864 to 20,383 cwt. Its es- 
timated wholesale value, by the same authority, was £127,- 
222; butto this must be added that of 218,974 ounces of sul- 
phate of quinine, the chief form in which the drug is now ad- 
ministered, and the total value will be £191,819, a large sum 
for a single article of the Materia Medica, although one of the 
most important. Unless the South Americans display more 
capacity for good government and for skilful industry than 
they have hitherto given any evidence of, their cinchona for- 
ests will soon be exhausted, and then the culture and trade 
in cinchona may be transferred to India, as is now the culture 
of the analogous article ot coffee, in course of transfer from the 
West Indies to Ceylon and the Indian continent. The cin- 
chona and coffee plants are at present growing in the Nilg- 
herrie mountains, side by side, and we see no reason to doubt 
that, as one has already become an Indian staple, the other 
may become so also.— Hzaminer. 


Sy 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


There is no man in England in so-difficult a position as 
the Prince of Wales. One might almost wish that instead 
of a Salic law, we could have one limiting the line of succes- 
sion to the English Throne to the eldest heir female of the 
Royal House, so that the sons might become at once Peers 
of the realm, with such duties as it is possible for Peers of 
the realm to undertake, and that no man need hang about 
society with the sort of shadowy grandeur that belongs to 
the heir of the Crown. 

All the duties of the Crown are tending every day to become 
More and more social. The political duties are not very 
onerous, and the less of individual character is thrown into 
them the better probably will the nation be satisfied ; though 
We do not deny that a statesman of strong sense and cool 
self-denying judgment may still effect something useful in 
the position of an English King. But whatever might be 
made of the political duties of the Crown by a statesman of 
Precisely the right temper and judgment, there is no ques- 
tion but that there is at least as much risk of a man of 
strong character and strong political convictions making 
mischief, as doing good in such a place. And discharge 
his political duties as he might, his social duties would 
still be the most important. Unfortunately, too, very few 
men feel that there is as much reality in giving the tone 
to soeiety as perhaps there really is, as certainly to most 
Women there really appears to be. A Queen will almost 
always value the importance and opportunities of her so- 
cial position a great deal more than a King, simply because 
she attaches more meaning to the general spectacle, the suc- 
cesses, and the reversea, of social intercourse, and estimates 
Probably more truly their practical influence on the intellec- 
tual and moral life ot the nation of whose society she is the 

In @ man, mere social influence and prestige is apt to 
seem hollow, if not a sham. He wearies of the everlasting 
forms, believes usually in the value of no action which does 
hot lead to a visible and intelligible result, and frets at finding 
himself or thinking himself a lay figure, bound to go perpetu- 
ally and mechanically through an interminable series of 


pous phantasm in a ceremonial dream. No wonder if ordi- 

men in such positions, with energies exhausted by pa- 
geant that has lost all its novelty, with very little insight into 
the side-play of social life, and as little faith as men usually 
show in the power of mere social “ influences”—that is, in 
mere vibrations given incidentally to certain strings of social 
sympathy or a to think the only realities in 
their life are the physical pleasures and amusements in which 
they solace themselves for their unpalatable State appearances, 
and chafe very much under the ceremonial demands on their 
time which keep them at their appointed places in the pup- 
pet show, when they wish to be doing, what seems to them 
quite as useful and a great deal less hollow—amusing them- 
selves. No doubt a man with strong intellectual tastes might 
squeeze a good deal of interest out of the speeches, conversa- 
tion, convictions, vivacity, and wit of the many distinguished 
men who are necessarily brought into close relations with the 
leader of English society ; but then to give other men of su- 
perior powers full play involves self-forgetfalness ; besides, 
every educated man has not got these tastes, and even if he 
had, would find plenty of occasion for tiresome self-denial, if 
he did his duty to all the society around him, before he could 
avail himself of such moderate opportunities of legitimate 
enjoyment. On the whole, no man’s position in this Empire 
is probably less enviable than that of the Prince of Wales. 
Even in society he is only deputy leader, that is, its leader 
with nearly all the toil and not nearly all the tinsel of the po- 
sition. And asa man he probably does not feel—certainly 
does not appear to feel—that there is that valuable social 
power in his position which the Queen has always realized 
and used so well. 

At all events, the general impression is that the Prince of 
Wales is beginning already to be bored with his no doubt 
somewhat monotonous routine of gilded labour. It is sup- 
posed that he feels the enthusiasm of great-dinner assemblies 
for their royal guest and the royal lady whom he represents 
rather tedious than otherwise; that even the brilliant and 

uite novel compliment invented by Sir Francis Grant at the 
yal Academy the other day, of calling him a first-rate 
“artist ” on account of his rides across country after the fox- 
hounds, and a “brother of the brush” for his successes in 
being in at the death, fell almost dead upon that weather- 
beaten surface of his mind on which the official compliments 
are habitually received ;—that he thinks the inevitable toast 
of “the Army” and the inevitable uncle who replies to it a 
growing fatigue; that the Navy and the Duke of Somerset 
exhaust his spiritual strength; and that when the Church 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury come upon the scene, he 
begins to ask himeelf in his despair whether the droning is 
not part of the laws of nature, and feels disposed to solve the 
doubt by testing how far he can really exercise any influence 
as a free agent on this mechanical succession of phenomena 
which he knows so fatally well,so that his request to his 
Grace to be brief and set him free for a cigar, was a sort of 
frantic attempt to dispel the fatalistic dream that was creep- 
ing upon him, and to answer the question whether he were 
really only a royal phenomenon—not quite so evanescent as 
he could wish—or a human being with a will. It is also sup- 
posed that the Prince’s value for common-place enjoyments, 
indeed in all amusements in which he is no longer tne Prince 
but a human being, is increasing upon him, and rendering him 
more and more impatieat of the tedious State duties which 
he has to discharge. * * 

This seems a very long homily to preach on so small an 
occasion as an abrupt departure of the Prince from the 
Royal Academy dinner. And of course the particular occa- 
sion is trivial in the extreme. But when it is said everywhere 
that the Prince is more and more wearyivug of his social du- 
ties as a royal pageant, and devoting himself more and more 
to those pleasures and amusements in which he finds more 
common-place reality and less form, it is worth while point- 
ing out that there may be a real duty to discharge, and the 
praise of honest fortitude to win, in being a pageant—such a 
pageant at least as is requisite to keep up respect for social 
forms, and to give all possible play to the power of men of 
genius or taste or wisdom. Men have won a battle by simply 
standing still to be shot at, and the steadiness of a Jeader at 
his place has often secured a triumph to more brilliant sub- 
ordinates. It would certainly be a far higher praise for the 
Prince of Wales that, without caring for English society or 
fully understandiag even its use, he had discharged his weari- 
some duties as its head faithfully, and so secured their full 
influence to men and women of less high rank who care more 
for it, and to understand the secrets of its subtle organization 
better than himself—than to have felt even the most Carlylish 
contempt for its empty formalities, and therefore neglected 
its duties. If he cherish disgust for society, the chances are 
that, having no strong intellectual tastes of his own, he will 
devote to every common-place pleasures and self-indulgences 
the effort he spares himself as a prince. His father felt keenly 
how much self-sacrifice was required to discharge the duties 
of the first gentleman in the realm. He even spoke of himself 
calmly as the Queen’s private secretary and the tutor of her 
children. Very much less disinterestedness than that would 
make the Prince of Wales a very useful man. But then he 
must cease to pity himself because he has to sit out toasts and 
speeches in which he takes little interest, and to delay his 
cigar and his release from the stiff position of royal guest till 
the orthodox routine is complete.—London paper. 

—_—_——__>—__— 


THE DERBY ON ITS MERITS. 


It may be doubted whether our national repugnance to de- 
scribe things exactly as they are tends to promote or discourage 
morality. In France they are certainly more outspoken than we 
are, but then they are certainly less moral. On the whole, we do 
not believe English life would be a whit the purer, but the con- 
trary, if any writer were to photograph in words the Haymarket 
as it is at night, or to paint a Derby Day in realistic language. 
There are a good many things in this world about which perhaps, 
on the whole, the less said the better ; and we are glad that the 
time has not come, when such contributions as M. Adrien Marx 
sends to the Paris Heenement would be published in the columns 
of any respectable English paper. But still, though it is all very 
well not to allude to certain subjects, it is foolish to assume their 
non-existence ; and the fictions which are based on these assump- 
tions are singularly distasteful to thinking men. For instance, it 
is a sort of received article of faith in our public prints that the 
Derby is a great national holiday—somewhat rough perhaps and 
boisterous in its amusements, but still, on the whole, a well con- 
ducted and respectable festival. Now, as a matter of fact, every 
man of the world knows that this, if not absolutely untrue, is ut- 
terly unlike the truth. In plain truth, the Derby is nothing more 
nor less than the drawing day of a great annual lottery. It is all 
very well to talk about the thousands who go down to Epsom, 
being attracted by the love ofa day out in the country, or the 
beauty of the scene, or the grandeur of the spectacle, or the 
gaiety of the revel. One in ahundred may be influenced by con- 


narily interested in the result of the race. The amount of 
money that must change hands each anniversary of the great 
race is absolutely incalculable. The losings and winnings of the 
great men on the turf, the frequenters of the Grand Stand, and 
the occupants of the front row of carriages opposite, may be 
guessed at perhaps accurately enough by those who are bebind 
the scenes of the sporting world. But just as the owners of the 
German gaming tables declare that their takings from the odd 
thalers and gulden of little speculators are infinitely greater than 
those they get from the notes and rouleaux of millionaires, so we 
suspect the great bulk of the sums invested on the issue of the 
Land is derived from bets varying from one shilling to a pound. 
Middle-class ladies and gentlemen have probably very little no- 
tion how low down the passion for gambling on the Derby is 
found amongst Englishmen, You may be pretty certain that 
every cabman who has driven you for the last month, every man 
servant who waited upon you, every postman, policeman, porter 
you met. every crossing sweeper to whom you gave a penny, 
had a stake upon the race, small perhaps in iteelf, but Jarge in 
proportion to his means. There is nota public-house in any town 
in England, and very few in the most secluded rural districts, 
which has not had its Derby “sweep.” Betting offices have hap- 
pily been done away with, though with more regard to substantial 
justice than to logical equity, but stil] there are infinite facilities 
for investing the smallest sums upon the race. Betting for the 
million is still conducted on the varied terms. 

Within the last few years a practice has sprung up upon the 
turf which, as far as our recollection goes, is an innovation. At 
all the great races, as, for instance, at Epsom, on Wedoeeday 
last, innumerable booths are run up which are obviously mere 
betting stands. A written list stuck up in front of the booth in- 
forms you what odds the owners are ready to lay against any 
particular horses in the race. And all you have to do is to pay 
your money across the counter; for that you receive a ticket, 
and if your horse wins you are supposed to receive your winnings 
immediately after the race is won. A more broken-down, disre- 
putable, insolvent-looking set of capitalists than the proprie. 
tors of these booths it is difficult to conceive. But still, as a rule, 
we believe they pay their way. If well conducted their business 
ought to be a profitable one, as they always give considerably 
ehorter odds than those offered in the Ring ; they can generally 
make themselves safe, if they chose, against. any contingency ; 
and, moreover, Lilliputian backers, who want to win a good 
stake with very little money, have a fatal fancy for backing im- 
possible horses, which never could win except by a miracle. 
Moreover, these plebeian betting men are subject to the rudest 
ot lynch law in vase they prove defaulters. On Wednesday one 
of these gentry was discovered in the act of * welching,” that is, 
of receiving money before a race on a bet and not paying the 
odds when he lost. Forthwith a sort of drumbead court martial 
was held by the bystanders. and the offender was sentenced to 
be lynched. His booth was torn down and literally broken into 
bits like the vessel of bankrupt Venetian merchant, his clothes 
were torn off his back, he was kicked, knocked down, trampled 
on by anybody who could get near him, and would have been in 
peril of bis lite, if the police had not rescued him after in their 

pini is puvi t had lasted long enough. And this, we 
should add, occurred not amidst the rabble on the open heath, 
but in an inclosure admission to which cost five shillings, and 
where the company was more or less respectable. 

The truth is that the crowd on Epsom downs is a crowd of gam- 
blers, and has the code, the manners, the aspect, the recklessness, 
and the extravagance of gamblers, and in the capacity of gam- 
blers Southern nations seem to us to be superior in behaviour to 
Northern ones. Any one who has witnessed the drawings of 
the “ Tombola” in Italy and the running of a great race like the 
Derby in England, can hardly fail to draw comparisons unfa- 
vourable in this respect to our own countrymen. Of the twenty 
thousand people who, it is calculated, were present at Epsom 
Downs,we should say that at least nineteen thousand left the course 
more or less the worse for liquor. According to a phrase much 
affected by policemen who have to give evidence in court, the 
majority of the spectators present “ were not drunk, but had been 
drinking.’’ To this state of well nigh universal semi-intoxica- 
tion we should ascribe the extraordinary coarseness of language 
and gesture which characterized the conduct of the crowd. Songs 
of the lowest character were sung before the carriages of: the 
“aristocracy and gentry” who were assembled on the course. 
Jokes whose humour, if humour there was, was entirely Fescen- 
nine, were bandied freely to and fro between the occupants of 
drags and mail phetons, and the tramps and gipsies who 
swarmed within the enclosure supposed to be set apart for the 
Upper Ten Thousand, and the great amusement of the day con- 
sisted in an interchange of chatf and a volley of dried peas fired 
from pop-guns between the fast-men about town and the Anony- 
mas and Marguerites who formed the greater portion of the female 
spectators. Possibly our view may seem exaggerated, but as a 
matter of fact we believe that the chief attractions of the Derby 
consist, in the first place, in the possibility afforded by the 
race of picking up money; and in the second, in the extraordi- 
nary licence of conduct and language which, somehow or other, 
has become recognized as permissible on the great day of what 
Lord Palmerston called our Isthmian games.—Zondon Spectator. 





—__>—___—_ 
A TRUE DESCRIPTION. 


The Fenian “ mass meeting” in the City Hall Park, last 
evening—advertised to take place at the hour when the work- 
ing-people are returning from their day’s labor—numbered 
about one hundred and fifty, one third of them urchins, who 
would have been found romping in the Park had there beea 
no Fenian demonstration and no Fenian orator on the 
ground. 

An ill-favoured individual addressed the assemblage for a 
quarter of an hour or so, in the usual style, and a portion of 
the men and all the brats cheered as well as they were able. 
A wet blanket was thrown over the enthusiasm of the meeting 
probably five or ten minutes before it would have burnt itself 
out by natural exhaustion. A healthy thunder-shower gave 
the orator of the evening an excuse to retire to the Tammany 
rooms opposite, where “twenty-five thousand labourers” are 
advertised for, to go north. 

Looking at the crowd in front of Tammany Hall during 
the day and the crowd on the City Hall steps during the 
night, one could not well help thinking what atrocious folly, 
or foliy and knavery combined, there must be at the bottom 
of a patriotic uprising which, in acity containing a quarter of 
a million of Irishmen and lrishmen’s sons, could only bring 
out this ragged, hard-favoured, half-tipsy crew—scarcely 
enough to fill a backwoods meeting-house. Said a looker-on, 
as we passed through the Park: “ If this is the honest cause 
of poor old Ireland, what a set of ragamuffins have charge of 
it! Where are the representative Irishmen among us, who 
not only shed a lustre upon the country of their origin by 
their iniellect and virtues, but who have raised the standard 
of intellectual and moral excellence on this Continent ? Where 
is Charles O'Conor, James T. Brady, Archbishop McCloskey, 
Judge Daly, Judge James W. White, Mr. A. T. Stewart, Mr. 








Words and gestures which represent to him little or nothing of 
Moment, and give him the feeling of being a tedious and pom- 


siderations of this kind, but the other ninety-nine would never 
dreamfof taking the trouble of the journey if they were not pecu- 


Eugene Kelley, Messrs. Brown Brothers, Daniel Dcvlin, 
Richard O'Gorman, Charles M. Connolly, and hundreds of 
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others who, in their various professions and walks of life, have 
so brilliantly illustrated the genius, and spirit, and enterprise 
ofthe Irish race? Why has this Fenian business no blessing, 
open or secret, from the Church? Why is it that it has been 
formally — under the ecclesiastical ban, not only oy such 
eminent vincial prelates as Archbishop Connolly, of Hali- 
fax, and Bishop Lynch, of Toronto, hut by such high Church 
authorities here as Archbishop Purcell, of Cincinnati, Arch- 
bishop Kenrick, of St. Louis, Bishop Duggan, of Chicago, 
Bishop Loughlin, of Brooklyn, and Bishop Timon, of Buf- 
falo?” These were the sum of the hurried queries addressed 
to us by as true and intelligent an Irishman as ever breathed, 
as we looked together at that army of avengers from the Five 
Pointe, pretending to shout for a cause which they and their 
more wicked leaders are doing their best to bring into uni- 
versal contempt. The exhibition altogether, apart from the 
unpardonable mischief that prompts these border thievings 
and murders, is the sorriest apology for a patriotic effort that 
was ever presented to the gaze of mankind.—W. Y. Times, 7th 
tnst. 
—__¢——— 


THE N. Y. PRESS ON THE LATE-RAID. 


In order that our readers at a distance—who do not see the 
daily papers of this city—may judge for themselves of their 
tone on this subject, we encroach upon our editorial space in 
order to place before them extracts therefrom, not only upon 
Fenianism generally, but particularly upon the position of the 
U. 8. Government in the present emergency. Some weeks 
since we sounded the note of warning, and although the blood 
of inoffensive men has been shed by reckless adventurers and 
murderers, it is at least something that the majority of our 
most influential contemporaries acknowledge the crime, and 
pointedly place the blame where it in part belongs. 


The NV. Y. Times, which has from the first condemned this 
movement, says of the proclamation, that “ It confines Fenian 
operations to this side of the line, and confronts them with 
United States artillery and musketry, instead of those of the 
Canadian militia. It not only seizes the culprits who have 
been guilty of violating our Jaws, but, as will be seen by its 
terms, it expressly provides for preventing the setting on foot 
of enterprises of this character, and will thus put a stop to the 
purchase of munitions and the enlisting of men which have been 
openly carried on. Thereis no doubt that Gen. Meade will 
see to the prompt enforcement of these orders, and there is no 
doubt that he will be backed by the sentiment of the country. 
The people of Canada at least may free themselves from 
farther terror, and save themselves from further warlike pre- 
parations. No more Canadian citizens will be killed or towns 
invaded by Fenians from this side of the line.” 


But the proclamation comes late. Fenian meetings have 
been held all over the country for many months. One 
powerful branch of the organization openly avowed its pur- 
pose to attempt the liberation of Ireland via Canada, and to 
that end raised money and set’ on foot well-known enter- 
prises without a whisper from the Government. It will not 
be strange if the numerous body whose proceedings received 
in this manner the tacit approval of the Government sbould 
now = that they were lured on to their destruction. 
They will have some ground for asserting that they were en- 
couraged to expect toleration in every act not openly hostile 
to the law, and they will criticize the proclamation of yester- 
day as the late avowal of a purpose on the part of the Go- 
vernment to stretch its prerogative for the suppression of a 
movement it had nursed into activity. Had the Government 
interposed when Col. Roberts collected his followers in public 
meetings, the enterprise must necessarily have been arrested 
at the outset,and would ever have grown into a military 
organization, nor ever have alarmed the householders of 
Canada by an incursion across the border. The lives of the 
men who were sacrificed in an attemrt that assumed the in- 
difference of the President, might have been saved had the 
mask of indifference been thrown off earlier or worn a little 
Jater. Now, it need not amaze anybody if the thousands of 
men who, in this Fenian effort, have put at hezard their lives 
and fortunes, demand to know the motive of what will seem 
to them an unaccountable vacillation in policy, and an unex- 
pected uncertainty of Executive purpose.—7ribune. 


The men who have gone into the Fenian raid have done 
so with their eyes open. They cannot pretend to suppose 
that they have any protection in the claim that they are bel- 

rents or politicians. Success would give them the pro- 
tection they desire, but until they have such success they are 
mere adventurers, and their acts are to be judged by the laws 
relating to persons in Canada or in the United States, with- 
out reference to the laws relating to nations and national ex- 
peditions. Every Fenian soldier in Canada is therefore sub- 
ject to the same class of laws which govern the people of 
Canada. If he steals, it is felony; if he kills, it is murder. 
This is plain enougb, and we may take it for granted that the 
Fenians understood it when they began their raid, and felt 
the responsibilities which they assumed. 

A more criminal raid was never heard of in the history of 
modern nations. The idea of asserting Irish independence by 
a murderous onslaught upon the residents of a remote British 
province is absurd. The people of Canada have no concern 
about what the Irish do in Ircland, or what the British Gov- 
ernment does with that island. The destruction of life in 
Canada, therefore, is a crime which has no excuse, and the 
whole expedition must be looked on precisely as we should look 
on any band of men going secretly into Canada and destroy- 
ing life and property.—Jouwrnal of Commerce. 


The President has issued a proclamation warning all per- 
sons against taking part in the unlawful enterprise which 
Sweeney, Roberts and others have undertaken, and command. 
ing both the civil and military authorities to do their duty in 
the premises, and arrest all who engage in this land-piracy. 

It is well that everybody should know that, in this Fenian 
crew, all who claim the rank of officers, subjects them, under 
the laws of the United States, to a fine of three thousand dol- 
lars, and imprisonment for three years; while all who take 
the part of —— soldiers or sailors in this organization sub- 
ject themselves to one thousand dollars flae, and three years’ 
imprisonment. Moreover, Sweeney, Roberts and all the other 
leaders and originators of this Fenian enterprise are subject 
to a fine of three thousand.dollars and three years’ imprison- 
ment for that offence. * * 

There is no doubt that the courts will enforce the law. Ifany 
one foolishly doubted the disposition of our government to 
observe the obligations to our neighbours,he is now en- 
ligbtened by the proclamation of the President. We have 
the disposition and the power to maintain a and order on 
the border. The country demands that this shall be done, at 


all hazards; and the measures already taken will put an end 
to the enterprize which was hopeless from the first, and whose 
chief result will be, as every one but its victims ioresaw, to 
drag a considerable number of misguided men from their 
homes and peaceable industries, and make them violators of 
the law.—Zvening Post. _ 
The following extracts are taken from journals which have 
from the first exaggerated Fenian influence, and indirectly 
given encouragement to all their movements. 
The President undoubtedly was placed in an unfortu- 
nate position with regard to the Fenian movement. On one 
hard it was his duty to see that the laws be enforced and that 
the honour of the United States be preserved ; on the other hand 
he could not ignore that public sentiment which runs against 
England without endangering his popularity. * * e are 
not called upon, however, to protect the Canadians; let them 
protect themselves. We should merely he neutral. 
Whatever the opinion of the government at Washington 
may be with regard to the character or imprudence of the 
Fenian movement on Canada, it is to be hoped that the Sec- 
retary of State will not be permitted to sacrifice feelings of 
humanity or do violence to public opinion in yielding too 
much to British demands and vengeance. Mr. Seward is too 
apt to toady to foreign governments and to sacrifice Ameri- 
can pride and interests to their wishes. Let him imitate in 
the present case the invariable conduct of Great Britain, 
which throws the protection of its flug over its subjects every- 
where, right or wrong. Let not our government be too se- 
vere itself on those who have erred, and let it not fail to give 
all the protection possible to its citizens who may have fallen 
into the hands of the British.—V. Y. Herald. 


Their campaign (no matter by whose fault) has been badly 
managed. The Fort Erie demonstration was too much in 
advance of the main movement on the St. Lawrence, to allow 
them any chance of success. The British have had so much 
time for defensive preparations, that an invasion now would 
lead only to an enormous sacrifice of life to no purpose. The 
lives of our Irish citizens are too valuable to be thus thrown 
away in a hopeless undertaking, and, in their interest, the 
government does well to inter and save them from the 
tate on which, with uncalculating bravery, they are ready to 
rush. We trust they will now abandon their enterprise ; 
that the government will treat them all, leaders as well as 
followers, with lenity ; and that, in consideration of its vigour, 
the Canadian authorities will not deal too harshly with the 
unfortunate Fenians now in their hands.—N. Y. World. 





THEATRE FRANCAIS, 
14th St., near 6th Av. 
SATURDAY, June 9, at 8 p. m. 
BENEFIT OF MELLE POTEL. 
LES MYSTERES DE L’ETE. 
Comedy Vaudeville, in 5 acts, by Lambert Thiboust. 
Ticket office at Vardonville’s, No. 678 Broadway. 


Maxkriep.—In Brooklyn, May 28th, by the Rev. J. Fransiola, 
Tuomas O. Dove, younger son of the late Wm. Dove, Esq., 
Grove House, Halton, Yorkshire, England, to MarGARET Maky, 
daughter of the late James Bennett, Esq., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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European News. 

Although our Atlantic ferry-boats have kept good time, and 
favoured us with all the news that we are entitled to, namely 
seven days later in all, there is in fact very little of impor- 
tance to note. 

From the Continent, we hear of disturbances in Prussia 
upon the calling out of the reserves ; and later, that the Land- 
wehr also show signs of mutiny; but notwithstanding this, 
the Bismarkean policy would still appear to control the affairs 
of the nation, while it marshals its half million of men for the 
fray. Italy appears all enthusiaem, led on by king and king- 
maker alike, while once more Kossuth’s name is said to re- 
sound in Hungary. Austria having declined to participate in 
the European Congress it is rumoured that England and Russie 
have intimated that with her, in such case, will rest the re- 
sponsibility. Should this report prove correct, and Austria 
decline to act, it would materially change the aspect of 
affairs in Germany. From the Africa’s news the financial 
panic in London would appear to be subsiding. Lord Cla- 
rendon’s circular transmitted to the British Embassies and Le- 
gations throughout Europeis certainly giving the money crisis 
an air of importance which may do more harm than good. 
The action of the government on this question throughout 
has certainly been very unusual, but may possibly be justi- 
flable in the emergency. 





Fenian Isivasion of Canada. 

The rumour of a Fenian raid into Canada, which reached 
us last week on the eve of publication, proved well-foun:ed. 
“A brigade of the Irish army,” so called, under one Col. 
O'Neill, crossed the Niagara from Baffalo early in the morning 
of Friday the 1st, and took possession of a dilapidated earth- 
work known in the war of 1812 as Fort Erie. Thence they 
moved a couple of miles to Frenchman’s Creek, and com- 
menced foraging for supplies—seizing all available horses and 
provisions, and preparing as best they could for more dif_i- 
cult action. The men composing this invading horde were 
described by the Buffalo press as “principally veteran sol- 
diers,’’ but subsequent and more trastworthy reports leave 
no room to doubt that they were for the most part the scum 
of the Federal and Confederate armies, animated by a desire 
for plunder, and prepared for any outrage that might be ne- 
cessary to secure it. Their leader, O'Neill, is variously de- 
scribed as an ex-rebel and ex-Federal officer; the truth we 





apprehend being, that during the civil war he served in both 





armies, and earned the name of a daring but desperate aq. 
venturer. 

The invaders, raiders or robbers—call them what you will 
—were not long permitted to continue their Preparations un. 
disturted. With an energy that cannot be too highly com 
mended, the Government of Canada met the emergency paar 
divested it of all immediate danger. From Toronto and 
Hamilton volunteers were despatched, and a force of regulars 
with artillery, under Col. Peacock, followed to aid and sustain 
them. In little more than twenty-four hours after their land. 
ing, therefore, O'Neill and his ragged and reckless Tufflans 
found their progress summarily arrested. Two collisions en- 
sued. The first occurred on Saturday morning near Ridge. 
way, where the brunt of the work fell upon the pallant 
Queen’s Own volunteers, of Toronto, who were fired upon by 
a body of Fenians lying in ambush. It was a brisk skirmish 
with some loss of life and several wounded on both sides, pars 
ended in the retreat of the volunteers toward Port Colborne. 
the Fenians simultaneously returning to their original camp. 
ing ground. The other affair took place at Fort Erle, where 
a small body of volunteers were forced into an engagement 
with vastly superior numbere, before whom they retreated 
with the loss of several as prisoners. In neither of these en. 
counters did Her Mojesty’s regulars participate—a circum. 
stance much to be regretted, and calling perhaps for some ex. 
planation ; for there seems no reason to doubt that had Col, 
Peacock’s command effected a timely junction with the yol- 
unteers, the destruction or capture ot the entire army of 
ruffians would have been practicable. The Fenians, however, 
were more than satisfied with what they had already experi- 
enced. The volunteers, unaided, had shown themselves too 
formidable to be trifled with. And without waiting for a 
sight of the red-coats, or testing the capacity of the Armstrong 
guns, the Fenians abandoned the province as hastily and 
stealthily as they had entered it, leaving their pickets and 
stragglers prisoners in the hands of the authorities, 

Nearly all who succeeded in re-embarking were captured 
by the United States vessel, the Michigan, which had been 
patrolling the river from Black Rock to the head of Grand 
Island with orders to sink anything crossing to the relief of 
the raiders. 

Meanwhile a condition of intense excitement had sprung 
up on both sides of the border, and throughout almost its en- 
tire length. In Canada, nearly the entire volunteer force 
was called out for active eervice; the railways and lake 
steamers were exclusively occupied with the transport of 
troops and munitions of war; gun-boats were improvised 
and manned with sailors taken from British war vessels at 
Montreal and Quebec; steps were taken to prevent damage 
to the canals; and at every exposed point, from Huron to 
Missisquoi, provision was made against a repetition of the 
Fort Erie surprise. Business has necessarily suffered, of 
course, and here and there exaggerated and mainly ground- 
less stories have given birth to temporary alarm. But at 
every stage and every point the vigorous measures of the 
government have been supported by the enthusiastic loyalty 
of the people. Nowhere has been heard a whisper of disaf- 
fection; everywhere has been visible an unmistakeable de- 
termination to submit to any sacrifice and brave any peril 
that might be necessary to maintain inviolate the honour and 
the territory of the province. Nor has there been any lack 
of exci'ement or even of preparation on the United States 
side of the line. Making ample allowance for the sensational 
despatches of the American press, for tbe absurdly over-done 
rumours of Fenian movements that have hourly come from 
East and West and South, and ior the manifest disposition of 
the Fenian leaders in this city to circulate representations of 
strenyth and succour having no foundation in truth—enough 
remains to warrant the opinion that raids of a more formid- 
able character than that from Buffalo have been contempla- 
ted. Ogdensburg and St. Albans are the two points which 
probability has indicated as the bases of further operations; 
the vicinity of St. Albans espccially having fur some days past 
been the seeuiing place of rendezvous for the crowds of Fenian 
recruits who have undoubtedly left New York and other 
cities to obey the orders of Gen. Sweeney. Their operations 
have been checked at least by the exertions of the United 
States officials to preserve what is understood to be neutral- 
ity. Under or¢ers from General Grant, General Meade in the 
East and General Barry in the West have been engaged upon 
measures to prevent the departure of armed bodies; a rev- 
enue cutter bas diligently patrolle] the St. Lawrence in the 
neighbourhood of Ogdensburg; and ir quite a num- 
ber of instances munitions of war intended for Gen. 
Sweeney’s men have been detained by the Federal au- 
thorities. On the other hand, the Fort Erie horde 
taken by the U. 8. steamer Michigan have been releas- 
ed—the rank and file on their own recognizances, and 
the leaders on giving nominal bail to appear when called 
upon. Proclamations were openly issued by their leaders, 
and for some days in this city Fenian recruiting offices con- 
tinued open, with the green flag floating over their doors, and 
the purpose to organize for other invasions of Canada uure- 
servedly avowed. True, the Attorney-General of the United 
States, by direction of the President, issued a note of more 
than warning ; but it was not until Wednesday evening, when 
President Johnson issued his proclamation, that anything 
like a serious check was placed upon the lawless and dis- 
graceful movement. The terms of the proclamation are all 
that could be desired, aud in obedience to its behests the 
two chiefs of the organization were on Thursday arrested ; 
Gen. Sweeney at St. Albans, and President Roberts in this 
city. Open recruiting at Tammany Hall was also brought 
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—— 
to an end, although of the continued departure of Fenians, 
jn small bodies, for the frontier, there geems to be no Coubt. 
The tone of the leading journals of the United States in re- 
as well to the Fort Erie affair as to the general project 
of Fenian invasion, has been universally condemnatory. Not 
gsingle newspaper worthy of being mentioned has attempted 
to justify either the raid or the plan of which it formed a part. 
Without an exception, they denounce the criminality of the 
men who have violated the laws of the United States by con- 


compromise in that quarter—the enthusiasm of the Italian 


people being displayed in the eagerness with which a large 


army of volunteers have already rallied under the standard of 
the veteran Garibaldi. 


The efficacy of a Congress in the present state of the ques- 


tion is therefore extremely doubtful. Modern history fur- 


nishes no reason for anticipating any practical benefit as a 


result of diplomacy, so long as the quarrel ‘retains its present 
shape. At certain stages, unquestionably, conferences have 


cocting, and as far as possible executing, a scheme for| been useful; but in these instances the conferences have fcl- 


overthrowing the authority of lawin a neighbouring and 
friendly province, and carrying on a work of murder and rob- 


lowed—not preceded--appeals to arms. Every settlement of 
European disorders of which those now living have any 


And yet we cannot without a neglect of duty fail to| knowledge, has been effected after the powers most concerned 


notice the reflections upon Canada with which all these com- 
ments have been accompanied. The substance of the prevail- 
criticism may be thus epitomized: “These Fenians have 
shown themselves to be ill-disposed persons; they have vio- 
ited the laws of the United States while enjoying their pro- 
tection; their project is wicked as well as insane; but our 
Canadian neighbours cannot complain that they taste slightly 
the injury which raiders from the province inflicted upon us 
during the war.” Such, we repeat, 18 the burden of the 
moralizing which the Fort Erie outrage has called forth from 
joflsential public instructors, and it has been extensively 
echoed in circles where a more correct appreciation of facts 
might have been looked for. Now, against this implied cen- 
gure of Canada we emphatically protest. With the views of 
the Canadian press during the war we have nothing to do. 
There, a8 in New York, the South had sympathizing editors 
snd sympathizers who were not editors, and not a few of both 
were unwise in their expressions of opinion. ‘hey would 
pave been wiser had they remembered that Canada and the 
United States are destined eternally to be neighbours, and 
that simply for the sake of good neighbourhood, if for 
po other consideration, the expression of whatever might 
kindle harsh feeling should be carefully avoided. 
Bat beyond this ill-judged sympathy, there was no- 
thing of which the most sensitive can justly com- 
pin. The Canadian authorities rigidly enforced the neu- 
tality awe, At no stage of the war could there be found in 
the province a parallel to the open enlistment, and the public 
organization of invading forces, which have been witnessed 
in New York during the past week. The St. Albans raid, 
of which we are reminded perpetually, was not an exception 
tothe rule. It was planned secretly ; the raiders left the pro- 
vince unknown to its authorities; they were arrested when 
they returned; and for their subsequent release the law— 
not the law-abiding community—was responsible. So 
main in reference to the hotel-burning in this city. 
If planned at all in Canada, it was planned in pro- 
fund secresy by Americans, whose emissaries left with- 
outannouncing their intentions. Indeed, wherever threats 
wereuttered, the Provincial Government exerted itself prompt- 
lyand successfully to prevent the departure of unlawful en- 
terprises. While, then, we recollect with some mortification 
the causes of offence furnished by Canada, we cannot forget 
that they were altogether offences of opinion only, and that 
wth the Government and the people did their duty as neu- 
tnlsin good faith. In no case did they permit parties to do 
mght that can be compared to what has recently been done 
vith impunity in the United States. 
let us hope, however, that President Johnson’s procla- 
mation is the beginning of the end, so far as the Fenian 
scheme of invasion is concerned. It comes rather late. Had 
it appeared three months ago, the turmoil, the excitement, 
the bad blood, the destruction of life and property, and the 
heavy expenditure entailed upon Canada, would all have 
been prevented. But regrets are now of no avail. And we 
ueleftto cherish a confident expectation that the words of 
the President will be followed by decisive acts, and that all 
danger of international difficulty, as a result of Fenian reck- 
leesness and rascality, will soon be terminated. 


The latest intelligence shows that though a small body of 
Fenians crossed the frontier at St. Armand, a few miles east 
offRouse’s Point, the movement on the Lower Canada frontier 
may be considered at an end. Squads of men continue to 
putin an appearance, but since the publication of President 
Johngon’s proclamatian a general dispersion has been ob- 
tervable. This will be hastened by arrests that have been 
nade, in addition to those of Sweeney and Roberts, and by the 
determination shown by the Federal authorities to prevent 
the transport of men or munitions of war by the railway com- 
panies. General Meade we hope will take care that any further 
movement of the Fenians shall be homeward, and not in the 
direction of Canada. 





The European Congress.---Peace or War ? 

The European problem—peace or war ?—remained unsolved 
tithe date of our last advices. The probability seems to be 
‘hat the Congress proposed by Louis Napoleon and acquiesced 
‘1 by Eogland and Russia will assemble, though the wil- 
lingness of Austria to take part in its deliberaticns has not 
been authoritatively stated. In Prussia the war fever is gra- 
dually abating, and the unconcealed hostility of the minor 
Powers of Germany to the aggressive police of Bismark will 
not be without its effect upon the Prussian govern- 
ment. Austria again objects, as well she may, to any diplo- 
macy involving a possible sacrifice of territory, unless the 
consequent right to territorial compensation be previously ac- 
owledged. And Ituly, intent upon national unification re- 
gardless of cost or consequences, proceeds with preparations 


for hostilities with an energy that forbids all expectation of 


have tested their relative strength, and enabled themselves 
to judge of the issue of the struggle. The explanation of this 
fact is natural enough. Before the commencement of hostili- 
ties the prevailing spirit is one of defiance. Each must 
feel, or must pretend to feel, confidence in the 
superior extent or durability of its resources, as 
well as in the righteousness of the cause it has undertaken 
to uphold ; and national pride, together with the desire of 
every government to stand well with its own people, rejects 
the idea of concessions in advance. After a struggle this ge- 
neral confidence ceases to exist. The chances of the conflict 
may have inspired on one side greater arrogance and more 
exacting demands, but on the other side disaster has taught 


more humiliating defeat. These considrations eviden‘ly af- 
fect the judgment of the English cabinet respecting the pro- 
bable effect of the conference looked for at Paris. Mr. Glad- 
stone has explicitly stated that though entertaining the pro- 


its proceedings will eventuate in peace. 


British American Events. 
The excitement created by the “raiders” has so absorbed 


suspension of the Habeas Corpus act ; but we think it would 


from within, and nothing to fear from without when the U. 8. 
Government does its whole duty. 


must admit we have little faith in its efficacy. 
eae 


jAausic. 


An “English opera” 
poser, performed by American singers, at the French theatre, 
has been the only musical attraction of note offered to our citi 
zens during the past week. 


long neglected here. 


and concert singer, and now males her first appearance on th 
operatic stage. 


take the other male roles. 
Eichberg’s, entitled, ‘‘ A Night in Rome.” 


in the fall on a more extended scale. It is probable that th 


their performance here wears away. 
The burning of the Academy of Music does not seem to hav 


Grau are both going on steadil 
rangements for next season. 


in his company. 
some very crude and unsatisfacto 


amusing manner. 


had a really good voice. Altogether, in view of the pompou 


kins’ Orpheonist Festival, must, in all 





ject of a conference, his colleagues hardly dare to hope that 


Canadian attention during the past week, that the meeting of 
Parliament on the 8th, had apparently been almost forgotten. 
A portion of the Canadian press would appear to favour the 


be “closing the door” too late, as they have little to fear 


From New Brunswick we hear that out of thirty members 
of the House already elected, twenty-six are confederates. 
‘Spin plnees beyond alt Geuks conmniantion = i nage rescue of her lover, and the drowning of Headstone and Riderhood,in 
and the result is quite in keeping with our expectations. The 

formal notification of the U. 8. Government by the British 
Minister, at Washington, that “ fishery licenses on the pay- 
ment of fifty cents per ton of measurement” will be issued by 
Canada, may have a good effect in allaying ill blood, but we 


from the pen of a German com- 


“The Doctor vf Alcantara,” by Mr. 
Eichberg, is a pleasing collection of lively melodies, strung along 
an entertaining comedy. There is no attempt at elaborate display 
of musical ecience, and even originality will hardly be claimed 
for the Boston composer; but he has certainly succeeded in pre- 
senting a most acceptable musical entertainment, and one which 
has done much to excite a lively interest in English opera, so 
His prima donna, Miss Richings, is a vo- 
calist of brilliant executive powers, and long stage experience. 
Mrs. Mozart, who takes the second part, is a prominent church 


Miss Zelda Harrison, the contralto, is gifted 
with a rich and delightful voice, and fills her part creditably. Mr. 
Castle is the tenor, and Mr. Seguin, Mr. Peakes, and Mr. Ketchum 


company will travel in Canada, and elsewhere, when the novelty 


materially interfered with the plans for the next Italian opera 
season. The northeast corner of 4th Avenue and 14th Street, in 
the vicinity of Rullmann’s musical agency, has become a sort of | well; but Wegy 


operatic exchange, where the managers, artists, chorus singers 
and others in the profession, most do congregate. Maretzek and 


Mr. C. Jerome Hopkins hae been giving at the Cooper Institute 
exhibitions of children’s sing- 
ing. The “ Hallelujah Chorus” of Handel was travestied ina most 
At the proper moment, a caravan of a dozen 
solemn young men walked upon the stage, apparently to take the 
tenor ray basso parts; —_ when those Leng = bet been 
heard in re movements, not a note came forth, and some of . 
the finest S enges of the composition were played by the accom- eae, left Jamaica for England by the packet of 2d of 
panying instruments of the orchestra, without any vocal assist- | ay. 7 - 

ance whatever. One tenor, however, proved that he had lungs by Austria are pronvunced totally unfounded 
by shouting out vociferously during a prolonged rest in the | pla 

music, bys iy sesty ong = per See, ene in on simpler cho- 
rals would have been effective but for a disagreeable nasal twang. i t.——Contradicto 0 - 
A trio by three boys was wretchedly oung, though the sopenne 600,008, bus tlled suppor Coumatiotney remcrs ae ous 


Seay Gephenahis Pusteah oaek tee ad gegen bebe a the day fixed for the nuptials, will reveal the trutb. 
failure. It is painfal to observe that in his programme he calls it | imbecile may bow to, but the sensible contemn.” 
the “ First Spring Tide Singing Festival ;” and this phrase, as im- 


plying an annual recurrence of the infliction, is certainly omin- 
ous, We anticipated a happicr result for this enterprise, the in- 
tent of which was really good. 

Mr. Harrison of Irving Hall has been eminently successful in 
his recent series of Sunday evening concerts, and will resume 
them in the Fall on a scale of unusual grandeur. 





Brama. 


At several of the theatres the summer season has commenced 
in a very gay and cheerful manner. Mr. John Brougham has 
brought the June sunshine of winning humour to the Winter 
Garden, having appeared there as Dr. Savage, in his own comedy 
of “Playing with Fire.” The Ravele—Gabriel, Antoine, and 
Francois—have re-appeared at Niblo’s, with a pantomime and 
ballet troupe, including the match] Pepita, and have inangu- 
rated a carnival of mirth. The Worrell Sisters and Mr. Leffing- 
well, at Wood’s Theatre, have appeared in a sprightly burlesque 
called “The Invisible Prince.” Mrs. Wood, at the Olympic, has 
produced Mr. G. F. Rowe’s version of ‘‘ Our Mutual Friend.” 
The last of these performances is the only one that requires spe- 
cial notice, seeing that it is the only realnovelty. Before coming 
to that, however, it is proper to note that next week the Summer 
season will have commenced all round the theatrical compass. 
“It is Never Too Late to Mend” will be acted at Wallack’s for 
the last time to-night, and will then give place to Mr. Dan Bryant 
in Irish drama. Mr. Floyd and Mr. Moss are to conduct the 
theatre during the summer. On Monday, also, “ Oliver Twist” is 
to be brought out at the Broadway—a heavy play, as the reader 
knows ; but experience has shown that dramas of the strong emo- 





the necessity of moderation, and of concession to avert yet| tionalschool are not incompatible with July and mint julep. Be- 


sides, Dickens is always welcome, however much fault one may 
be disposed to find with his art. He will reign at three of the 
city theatres, if—as is not unlikely—John Brougham should pre- 
sently bring out, at the Winter Garden, a second version of “ Our 
Mutual Friend.” 

That piece has had a positive popular success at the Olympic. 
It was first acted on Monday evening, before a very large audience, 
the representation lasting four hours. Bnt it has been condensed, 
since then, and its scenes have been made to work more expedi- 
tiously; so that now it passes off more briefly and briskly. Mr. 
Rowe arranged it in three acts, but it is played in four, to admit 
of an important change of scenery. Seventeen characters are in- 
troduced, and the themes prominently illustrated are the love- 
affairs ot John Harmon and Bella Wilfer, Eugene Wrayburn and 
Lizzie Hexham. Wegg and Venus are introduced and portrayed as 
conspiring against Boffin; and the respective abodes of Gaffer 
Herham, the Cherub, and the Bofins are duly revealed. Rogue 
Riderhood and Bradley Headstone furnish the tragic background of 
the drama. The most striking scenes are those which illustrate the 
attempted murder of Wrayburn by the schoolmaster, and Lizzie’s 


the lock at Plashwater Mill Weir. ‘To note these points is to indi- 
cate, to readers of the novel, the current of the play. Mr. Rowe has 
compressed a great deal of material into a very narrow compass, 
using the dialogue of the original wherever possible; and herein 
he has laboured toa good purpose and with commendable skill 
andtaste. Yet, after the first instinct of curiosity is dispelled, 
neither story nor characters impress us as they do in the novel— 
and even in that they do not impress us very deeply. “Our Mu- 
tual Friend” is not a sound work of art nora particularly plea- 
sant story to read, considering it as a whole. Its leading inci- 
dent is grotesquely improbable: nearly all of its characters are 
extravagant curicatures of humanity; and its humour—unlike 
that of Dickens’s great works—is often tinctured with bitterness. 
To express this opinion—which, however, can be justified by an 
appeal to the novel itself—will, of course, be to offend the blind 
worshippers at the shrine of Dickens, who can see no flaw ia 
their great idol. Not to be misunderstood, therefore, I wiil aiso 
say that, in honest and intelligent admiration for the genius of 
the great novelist, no thinking man can well be deficient.. No 
writer of our time has done more to brighten life than Charles 
Dickens. Truth and gooduess and humour and fancy and poetry 
and pathos are thickly crowded into his writings; but the me- 
thods of his art are often defective, and they are especially so in 
“Our Mutual Friend.’ Portions of the book are admirable ; but, 
compared, as a whole, with the “ ‘fale of Two Cities,” or “ David 
Copperfield,” or ‘‘ Dombey And 8on,” it is a very inferior work. 
In those books the truth largely outweighs the exaggeration: in 
¢| this the exaggeration largely outweighs the truth. A good ver- 

sion of ‘‘ Dombey and Sun” will always be welcome on the stage, 
because of Captain Cuttle ; but the play that has been made from 
**Our Mutual Friend” has nothing to rest upon but Mr. Boffin, 
and that foundation will not endure. One thinks of Captain Cut- 
tle with profound and genuine tenderness: Bojfln, on the other 


Several new operas are in rehearsal, among them another of hand, merely lives in memory as a very queer and nice ald fellow. 
The season will pro- 
bably continue until the very hot weather, and will be renewed 


‘There is no need further to trace or iliustrate a distinction so ob- 
vions and so significant. To be permanently successful, a work 
ot art must have a better foundation than eccentricity. 
e| Mr. Rowe’s drama has been produced with exceedingly good 
scenery, painted by Mr. Hayes; and, in several of the characters, 
has been admirably acted. Mr. Stoddart’s Bojfin, Mr. Studley’s 
Riderhood, Mr. Rowe’s Wegg, and Mr. Kames’s Wilfer are drawn 
e | literally after Dickens, and are therefore satisfactory to the stu- 
dent of the novel.. Mrs. Wood makes a coarse caricature of Bella 
Wilfer. Miss Kate Newton is simple and pleasing as Lizzie Hezx- 
ham, A new actress, Miss Glover, plays Lavina, and plays it 
Y] should commend to avinia’s notice that stanza 
in old John Fietcher’s beautiful song, which adverts so pret- 
tily to the hills of snow. The acting in the other characters, ex- 


with their engagements and ar-| C¢Pting Miss Harris’s Mrs. Bojfin aud Miss Myers’s Charley Hex- 
he former, according to rumour, 
has secured as his tragic prima donoa, Madame Penco, who has 
for years held a first-class position on the Parisian stage. He 
will also have a new basso and a new tenor, though their names 
have not been divulged .Of his old troupe, Kellogg, Mazzoleni. 
and Antonucci will be retained. Mr. Grau will have for his lead- 
ing prima donna, Madame Carozzi Zucchi, one of the most ad 
mirable lyric artists that have ever visited this country. He will 
take her to Havana in the Fall. He will probably retain Anastasi 


ham, is unqualifiedly bad. A more blind and blundering Angene 
Wrayburn than that of Mr. Boniface, could not well be conceived. 
But, in acting as in life, the web is woven of many colours, and 
one must take the dark with the bright. Mr. Rowe’s play has 
upon the whole been well presented, and deserves that popularity 
which has already been awarded to it. Mrs. Wood's season will 
close in July, when the Olympic will pass into the management 
of Mr.Grover. Till then its stage will undoubtedly be occupied 
by “Our Mutual Friend.” 
MERCUTIO., 


Facts and Fancics. 


Prince Charles of Baden has applied to the Emperor for 
permission to relinquish his command in the Austrian army, 
and his request has been granted.—— Mr. Eyre, the late 











——The rumours of the proepective sale of Venctia 





A general 
nm was brought forward in London for the reconstruction 
cf the firm of Overend, Gurney & Co, with a capital of £2- 


rent relative to the marriage of Prince Christian with the 


*! Princess Helena, The 5th July, however, which is said to be 





We regret to hear that Mad’lle Carlotte Patti has been at- 
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ments have had to be t ursda’ 
the 7th of June, bad been appointed for the attendance of 
Prince Alfred at Guildhall, to receive the freedom of the city 
of London. At the Privy Council held by the Queen 
at Windsor, on the 9th, Prince , the Earl of Cork, and 
Lord C. Paget were sworn in as members of the Council .—— 
Mr. Malet has been recalled from Vienna, the i ding war 





tacked by brain fever at Milan, so that several of her engage- 
y. 


despatched by the Sultan from Constantinople to the Em r 
Napoleon.——It is now a violation of the laws of Wisconsin fo: 

minors to enter billiard rooms, or places where liquors are sold. 
The National Lifeboat Institution has sent two floe new 
lite-boats to the coast. One is to be stationed'at Haye, in Corn- 
wall, and the other at Braunton, North Devon._-——The 
Metropolitan Police Force comprises, all told, 6,882 persons. 








having rendered it impossible to proceed for the present with 
the proposed commercial treaty. ——An eye-witness of 
the attack of Blind upon M. Bismark, declares that the minister, 
seeing himself assaulted, drew a d r from his pocket, and 
defended himself with it right etoutly. Hence the wounds 
of which young Blind has died. It is said that 
Lord Wodehouse, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, will shortly be 
raised to the rank and dignity of an earl. 
The Postmasier-General of Great Britsin states that every 
year there are upwards of 12,000 letters posted without any 
address, “and of these, 298 contain cash, notes, bille, and 
cheques, to the amount in all of £3,700.”-—-——-Trial by 
jars has been introduced into Russia. —It is said that 

adame Lind-Goldschmidt’s coming appearance at the Das- 
seldorf Festival is to be a farewell one.————Lately, a 














A Missouri editor, summin a the virtues 
of a soap-boiler, lately decessed, conclu his eulogy with 
the usual phrase of “ to his ashes!” The remark gave 
t offence to the family of the dead man. —From 
Yuba we learn that the Governor General has forbidden the 
reading of political papers and newspapers {to the men em- 
ployed in the cigar and other manufactories, as tending to 
produce “ bad feelings and quarrels and hatred, with graver 
consequences.” —-———-Artemus Ward tells a story concern- 
ing the production of the “ Lady of Lyons” at the Salt Lake 
City theatre: ‘“‘ An aged Mormon arose and went out with his 
twenty-four wives, angrily stating that he wouldn’t sit and see 
a play where a man made such a cussed fuss over one woman.” 
—The number of emigrants who have arrived at 
Castle Garden, New York, during the month of May was 
40,049.—Total since the first of January, 92,200.—The entire 











child was pecked to death in London by a g *k. The 
owner of the cock treated the matter very cavalierly, and 
thought his furious bird of more importance than the lives of 
children. The father of Komissarow, who saved the 
life of the Emperor Alexander, had been transported to Sihe- 
ria in 1855, and set to hard labour for some political offence. 
The Czar has ordered him to be set at liberty. 
volume of poems by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe is announced. 
The title is “ Shadows of the Past.”—-——-The marriage of the 
Princess Mary of ame) and Prince Teck will take place 
at Kew. The Queen will be present. It is the intention of 
the Prince to make England his home. —An order bas 
been received in England for 20,000 red shirts for Geribaldi’s 
army. Austria is said to have sent over an immense 
order for Blakeley guns. This looks like business.———— 
It is stated that the Prince of Teck, who is colonel of a regi- 
ment of Austrian bussars, has just received an order to join 
head-quarters forthwith, and will leave England immediately. 

An jation has been founded at Vienna for the 
cultivation of the science of political economy by ladies. 

The Pontifical Government has made a step in the 
direction of free trade, by permitting the exportation of 
grapes and wine. —Mr. Cardwell declines to give any 
opinion as to whether the Jamaica Indemnity Act should be 
disallowed by the Queen or not, till after the evidence received 
by the Commissioners and appended to their report reaches 
him ————The surplus income of the English Post-oflice is 
£1,500,000, it increases at the rate of £800, a year, and the 
secret of profit has at last been discovered, namely, cheapness 
and promptness.—— ——A  grist-mill at Middleton, N. Y., ap- 
pears to have been “dealing death around the land” by in- 
fusing lead, with which crevices in the mill-stones were filled, 
into the flour and meal which it produced. —The 
value of French exports;in 1860 were £18,070,00; in 























1864 they had risen to £20,690,000. ——A very 
interesting publication will appear in the course of 
the month, the “ Memoirs of Prince Talleyrand.” -The 


Bay of Fundy was explored by Champlain in 1604 and 
named by him “ Baye Francois,” and so appeared on the 
French maps. On Bowles’s English map, published at Lon- 
don, 1716, it is called “ Fund: Bay.” —A bachelor arith- 
metician says a girl is a sum when she causes one to sigh-for 
her. —A Russian artist is preparing for the Paris Exhi- 
bition of next ycar an allegorical representation of the events 
in the reign of the present Czar. A broken chain typifies the 
abolition of serfdom. Figures of Hope, Faith, and Charity 
commemorate the publicity of judicial proceedings, religious 
toleration, and the abolition of corporal punishment. 
A new iron church for Demerara is buil¢ing in Glasgow. The 
details are in the Gothic style of architecture. The nave con- 
sists of three aisles, the centre aisle having a clerestory. 
One of the milestones erected by Benjamin Franklin when he 
was Postmaster General and was measuring the stage road 
between Philadelphia and Boston, is said to be still standing 
in Stratford, Conn. —The new Greek island, which was 
raised this year by volcanic action from the sea, continues to 
increase. The group of islands, of which Santorin is one, 
has been subject to earthquakes and volcanic eruptions since 
before the Christian era. The latest serious eruption took 
place about one hundred and fifty-five years ago, and did 
considerable damage. The present one was predicted 
years ago by Von Buch and _ other distinguished 
geologists. —_————The deaths from fever in London from 
1851 to 1860 were 21,870, and in the four following years, 
11,990. These represent about 290,000 cases of fever in the 
fourteen years, chiefly among the poorest. It is stated 
that during J»nuary and February the excess of passengers 
west to Chicago over those returning eastward was 3,800 each 
month. In March the excess was 5,400, and in April it will 
reach 10,000.—-——A Philadelphia company are said to con- 
vert a poplar-tree, fresh from its native soil, into clear, white, 
soft paper in the space of five hours, —Two new papers 
have lately been started at Toronto—the Daily Telegraph and 
the Weekly Gridiron. We bave also received the first num- 
ber of the Montreal Daily Leview————A movement has 
been set on fuot in London—and is encouraged by the civic 
authorities—to erect a monument to George Peabody. 
Archbishop Cullen bas lately been created a cardinal. 
Upward of nine hundred miles of the new Atlantic aelcgpenh 
cable has been stowed on the Great Hastern. It is found that 
the ship will not be able to take the 2,700 miles on board. 
—The New York Bou: d of Health Commissioners have 
selected the southwestern extremity of Staten Island, known 
as Seguin’s Point, as the site for a quarantine hospital. This 
locality is notorious as being the theatre of the riots in 1857, 
when an armed mob destroyed the buildings erected for the 
same purpose. —The trial of Jefferson Davis bas been 
again postponed to the first Tuesday in October. Query— 
Will he ever reach an actual trial ? —The Morning Post 
states that her Majesty has placed Bushey Park, formerly the 
residence of Queen Adelaide, at the disposal of the Duke De 
Nemours and family. The Prince and Princess De 
Joinville and family intend to reside at Lansdowne House, 
Richmond, the Prince haying taken that residence for a term 
of years. —The N. Y. Journal of Commerce says: “A 
friend who is addicted to strange pets in the household, has 
just exhumed a mud-turtle from the cellar, where the creature 
bas already spent fourteen years,” — A new iron steam- 
boat is nearly ready, for the passenger traffic of Windermere 
lake.— The Lords of the Committee of Council of Edu- 
cation are about to produce a catalogue of all printed books 
relating to or aiding the study of the Fine Arts.— Lord 
Otho Fitzgerald has been appointed T of the House- 
hold, in the room of Lord Bury, who has failed to secure a 
seat in the House of C A present of eight 
beautiful Arab horses, of the famous Dioff breed, is about to be 



























































arriving during 1865 was 196,347 _—_—--A company 
of fifty-two Canadians—who had left their situations and em- 
ployment at Chicago on hearing of the raid—arrived at 
Toronto on the 5th inst.,and tendered their services to the 
authorities in defence of the province—-——-At the regular 
meeting of the Hoboken Yacht Club, held June 6th, Mr. V. 


A | Vuillaume was elected Commodore, in place of Mr. C. Apple- 


bv, late Commodore, resigned. Mr. E. 8. Covell was elected 
———— The regatta was postponed until Friday, 
une 15th. 





Obituary. 


Lorp GLENELG.—The death of this nobleman—at Cannes, 
on April 28d—has already been noticed in these columns. 


His history and connections were peculiar. The “ two bro- 
thers Grant,’ Charles and Robert (a third brother died young), 
were the sons of Mr. Charles Grant, a famous East India civ- 
ilian, who, on his return home from India, became an active 
director of the East India Company, and for some years acted 
as its chairman, and also represented the county of Inverness 
in Parliament. Charles, the first, is familiar to us not only 
as the company’s zealous representative in the House of Com- 
mene, but figures more especially in the religious biographies 
of Wilberforce, Thornton, Henry Martyn, Hannah More, and 
the late Jobn Scandrett Harford, of Blaize Castle. All the 
“ Peerages” differ as to the date of Lord Glenelg’s birth; but 
it was either in 1779 or 1780 that he was born at Kidderpore, 
in Bengal. He was educated at Magdalen College, Cambridge, 
and in 1801 graduated B.A. as fourth wrangler and senicr 
chancellor’s medallist; he obtained, in the same year, with 
Henry Martyn, the ‘“ Member’s Prize,” for Latin prose. In 
1807 he was called to the bar of Lincoln’s-inn, but does not 
appear to have practised. 

Having chosen a political career, Charles Grant entered 
Parliament in 1807 as member for a Scotch district of burghs, 
and sat in that capacity till 1818, representing Inverness-shire 
from the latter year till 1835. He was then a Conservative, 
and made a very successful maiden speech, July 13, 1812, in 
favour of Lord Castlereagh’s Preservation of Public Peace 
Bill. Lord Liverpool made bim a Lord of the Treasury in 
the following year. From 1819 to 1823 he was Secretary for 
Ireland, being sworn of the Privy Councils of England and 
Treland, on the acceptance of the office, and in 1827 he became 
Vice-President of the Board ot Trade for the next four 
years. 

It wa; in 1827-8 (when holding the higher office of Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade) that Mr, Charles Grant came 
prominently into note as one of “ Canning’s” party. The 
Canningites, in February, 1830, turned out the Wellington 
Government. 

In 1830 Charles Grant came into office with the Whigs as 
President of the Board of Control, and his family connection 
with India made the appointment a suitable one. In 1884he 
was moved to the Colonial Office, and matters were very dif- 
ferent, so different that in the following year he was glad to 
escape from the lower house, and wasjfraised to the peerage 
in the following year as Baron Glenelg of Glenelg, Inverness- 
shire. 

His colonial policy was not fortunate; but the Canadian 
rebellion of 1838 was fatal to his reputation, and resulted in 
his resignation of his office. Lord Glenelg approved of the 
famoys “ ordinance” of Lord Durham, the gist of which was 
that those of the rebels who had acknowledged their guilt 
and submitted to the Queen’s pleasure were to be sent off to 
Bermuda, but under constraint, and punished with Ceath if 
they returned. The ordinance was disallowed. 


Sm J. W. Drummonp.—Sir J. W. Drummond, of Haw- 
thornden, Bart., has just died in his 58rd year. The®deceased 
baronet was the eldest son of Sir Francis Walker Drummond, 
second baronet, who succeeded to the baronetcy on the death 
of his father-in-law, Sir John Forbes Drummond, 1829, having 
married Margaret Ann, only surviving child of Sir John, who 
was created a baronet in 1828, with remainder to his daugh- 
ter’s husband. The deceased baronet succeeded his father on 
February 29, 1844, and married 14th July, 1853, Elea- 
nor, second daughter of Sir James and y mig lyn 
Williams, by whom he leaves a youthful family. is eldest 
son, James Hamlyn Williams, born January 8, 1857, succeeds 
to the baronetcy. The late baronet was formerly in the Gre- 
nadier Guards, but retired in 1844. He was deputy-lieutenant 
of Midlothian, and lieutenant-colonel commandant of the 
Carmarthen and Pembroke Artillery Militia. 


Parr StannorE WorsLey.—A light that had but lately 
dawned upon our horizon, and gave promise of a bright day 
has been extinguished. On the 8th ult. (as already announce 
in this column), Philip Stanhope Worsley, whose translation 
of the Odyssey so lately revealed to the world the poetic 
gifts with which he was largely endowed, died at Freshwater, 
in the Isle of Wight. The readers of Lady Duff Gordon’s 
“Letters from Egypt” may recollect that, in speaking of 
“ Seelenreinheit” (soul-purity) as the characteristic of a face, 
she says, it reminded ber of Worsley. It is remarkable as 
showing how strong and clear was the impression left by his 
aspect, that this is the only instance of any such allusion or 
comparison in these letters. He naturally presented himself 
as the type of what she wished to describe. And the no- 
bleness and sweetness of his nature were equal to its purity. 
Those who think that genius or the poetical temperament 
emancipate their possessor from the duties and sacrifices of 
life might have seen devotion to others and dis of self 
pak ne almost to excess by Philip Worsley. It is true that 
his affectionate and generous nature found a satisfaction in 





nd 
self-abnegation, which no self-indulgence could have ..,.- = 
r{him. But that was one of those deconesions have Procared 


Tities 
his which ins: a sort of reverence, mingle of 
der, com nate interest his frail and precarient ea 
was fitted to excite. His modesty was of a piece with ie 
other virtues. It was beautiful and affecting to hear Ag 
speak, with a sort of grateful surprise, of a few kind and rey 
tering words addressed to him by any eminent man Ne 
that he was unconscious of the merit of his translation ~ 
Homer. He had thought too deeply on the subject not to * 
the value of what he had produced. But he knew an 
what disadvantages a young and unknown writer enterg ra 
lists already occupied by famous and veteran rivals, He wv “ 
grateful for praise, more grateful for appreciation, but me 
grateful for affection, to which no heart was ever more = 
And it was difficult to say whether, in the sentiments ae 
spired, respect, admiration, or love predominated, p 
Mr. Worsley was one of the men of whom it is difficult to 
say, whether it is most a joy or a sorrow to have known the 
—so elevating was the contemplation of his genius ang his 
virtues—so afflicting the sight of his long and painful stry ie 
with death—so poignant the regret at his 1088.—Athenaume 4 


Army. 


Army AND Navy EXPENDITURE IN FRANCE axp 6 
LAND.—We condense from the Zraminer the following inter. 
esting facts in reference to the cost of the military and nayal 
establishments of France and England :—The available ao. 
counts of actual ee oe for France extend from 1847 to 
1863, and for England to 3lst March, 1864, According to 
these, the lowest expenditure by England during any one of 
the years of that period, on the naval and militar forces 
amounted to about fifteen millions sterling, that of France 
being about sixteen millions; and the year was 1851, com. 
mon to both—that is, the account year of. France ending With 
81st December, and of England with the 31st March. [py 
order to contrast the expenditure of the second empire with 
that of the reign of Louis Philippe, it may be advisable to 
mention that the expenditure of France on army and navy in 
1847, the last year of that sovereign’s reign, was about twenty 
millions, against eighteen and a half millions in that year for 
our forces. The expenditure on the two services, highest in 
any one year of the new series, for the respective countries 
was close on fifty-three millions by us, against forty-three and 
a half millions by France, and again this mazimum occurred jn 
the same year, viz , 1855. The expenditure for the year prey. 
ous was equal in both countries. and amounted to about thirt 
millions. Between 1846 and 1853, a period of eight years, the 
average of the total expenditure of France on army and navy 
was close on eighteen millions a year, whilst that of England 
was nearly seventeen and a half millions. The expenditure 
of England for the two services since the war with Russia, on 
an average of the ten years from 1st April, 1854, to the 3st 
March, 1864, has been about thirty millions, and the like 
average expenditure deduced from that of France for nine 
years, from the beginning of 1854 to the end of 1862, also 
shows close on thirty millions. 

But again, we find sources of errors in these averages, in- 
asmuch as the Marine department of France includes colo- 
nial expenditure charged by us to separate accounts, and the 
stated expenditure on our army is at least a milliop below 
the actual outlay, as recoveries are deducted in diminution of 
cost. But bearing in mind these sources of error, the relative 
accounts of expenditure as above stated may indicate nearly 
enough the relative economy with which the two countries 
control the charges for the two great branches of the public 
service, always having in view the vastness of the army and 
the equality of the naval power. 

We now proceed to furnish some details in connection 
with the cost of the army of France; this branch may be 
stated to have involved an expenditure about three times 
that on the navy, until within the last few years, when the 
expenses of the French marire has been nearly half as much 
as that of the French army. With us our naval and militery 
expenditure bore the proportion of about seven millions on 
the navy, calculated on the eight years’ avers ge expenditure 
from 1847 to 1854; and, for the ten years since then, the 
naval charge has been about thirteen millions to seventeen 
millions on the army. Here again we have sources of error, 
seeing that with the naval charges are blended expenses be- 
longing tu the army and Post Office, and the army charges, 
though lessened by recoveries, which are used to show are- 
duction of cost, yet include an expenditure for all ordnance, 
shot, —— arms, and other ordnance and — 
stores in use with the navy. The amount is unknown and, 
as far as we know, never in modern times even estimated, 
far less shown in accounts. : It is, we believe, a heavy charge 
on the army, and made much more expensive to both services 
from the waste which invariably results from the mismanage- 
ment of one department of the service when performing 
any duty for another. 








Navy. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT IN THE Navy.—The annual re- 
port on crime and punishment in the Royal Navy, and in the 
marine forces on shore in the year 1864, has just been sub- 
mitted to Parliament and published. In ships at home the 
average convictions were as follows:—Insubordination and 
disrespect, 84.62 per 1000; theft, 19.74; drunkenness, 87.42 ; 
improper absences, 801.26; minor offences, 613.73; soldiers 
flogged, 6.31; imprisoned, 30.75; imprisoned in second class 
for conduct, 8.0. In the Channel squadron, the percent 
age was about double that in the ships at home except 10 
theft and flogging, and then the average was much greater. 
In coastguard ships and their traders likewise the average was 
in nearly every case greatly in excess of ships at home. The 
average on foreign stations were also always in excess of those 
at home. For the whole force, both at home and abroad, the 
total number of crimes and offences was 104.599, as compared 
with 109.638 for the year 1863. ‘fhe total punishments in the 
whole force for the year was as follows: Penal servitude, 16; 
discharged with disgrace, 35; corporal punishment, 577; im- 
prisonment, 1713; confined in cells on board, 1980; disrated, 
774; deprived of good conduct badges, 1703 ; reduced to &e- 
cond-class for bad conduct, 3591 ; discharged as objectionable, 
166; minor punishments, 95,835. Out of 129 cases tried by 
court-martial during the year 1864, both at home and abroad, 
97 convictions resulted, among which were 30 in North Am- 
erica and the West Indies, 18 in the Mediterranean, and 10 
at home. In 1862 one in every 54 persons (including boys) 
was flogged; in 1863 the proportion fell to one in every 65, 
and in 1864 to one in every 84. The average number of de- 
sertions in the past year in the force at home was 4,13, and in 
the force abroad 2.61. The convictions at courts-martial on 
men and boys in 1862 numbered 141; in 1863, 140; and in 
1864, as stated, only 97. The number of officers tried by 





courts-martial last year was 96, of whom 94 were convicted. 
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New Publications. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON’S LIFE OF CSAR. 
Conclusion, 


ror goes into a long dissertation, on the exact 

Me eee Cesar embarked from Gaul and landed in Bri- 
po as we have already said, he fixes on Boulogne and 
west. The former, as we know, was also chosen by Na- 

n the First, when he contemplated a similar expedition ; 
sd Napoleon the Third says—“ It is worthy of remark, that 

which determined Cesar to depart from Boulogne 
were the same 88 those which decided the choice of Napoleon 

First in 1804. Notwithstanding the difference of the 

pe and the armies, the nautical and practical condi- 
tions bad not changed. The Emperor chose Boulogne, says 
UT because this port had long been proved to be the 
pest point of departure for an expedition directed against 
Bogiand—be- chose Boulogne because its port is formed by 
thelittleriver, the Liane, which allowed him, with a little 
to shelter twelve or thirteen hundred vessels.” An- 
coincidence to be noticed is, that certain flat-bottomed 
poats, constructed by order of the Emperor, had almost the 
ame dimensions a8 those of Cosar—their great inconve- 
niencein both cases being the ease with which they drifted. 
‘After a successful march against the Treviri, the next year 
7 Cesar’s second invasion of Britain, in which again the 
ing of things was disastrous, however successful the 
issue, For the embarkation of the troops was first perilously 
delayed through the defection of the #Zduan Dumnorix, 
who, however, was followed, overtaken, and put to death; 
and the, when the Romans had reached Britain, a second 
*storm destroyed their ships, as in the first expedition. This 
disaster Was soon repaired, as the other had been; and 
the war with Cassivellaunus, and the march into 
the interior, and that bicody hattle wherein the Britons 
hewed down the heavily-armed Romans with their chariots, 
sod where R. Laberius Durus, the military tribune, perished. 
The Thames forded, the successful fight that followed—the 
Eo says at Sunbury, and gives good reasons for his 
choice of place—the British camp at St. Alban’s betrayed, sur- 
rounded, and carried, and Cassivellaunus obliged to submit 
toa destiny stronger than his own, Caesar returned to Gaul, 
ing With him the famous cuirass adorned with British 
which he hung up in the Temple of Venus as a token 
of the wealth lying hidden in the barbarous country of the 
ritons, 
= as was the mission of Rome among the nations, it is 
jmpossible not to feel both pity and indignation at the fate 
reserved for some of the nobler barbarians. Their bravery, 
their crime, their patriotism, their condemnation ; victims to 
an inexorable law, yet obliged to strive against fate; inno- 
cent scapegoats, laden with the sins of their times, and driven 
out into the wilderness to suffer, they offer the painful specta- 
ce of men punished for their virtues and pre-destined to sor- 
row. Vercingetorix, the chief of the Arverni, “improvised 
by 8 popular movement,” and by far the ablest general bar- 
tee Gaul had ever yet produced, was one of these men. 
Atone time the defeat of the Romans and the establishment 
ofaconsolidated Gaulish nationality seemed possible ; but the 
march of Roman supremacy was not to be stayed, and Ver- 
cingetorix had to fall like the rest. There is nothing finer in 
ll history than the account how this young Arvenian noble 
nade hedd against the great power which for six years had 
lain so heavily on his country, how wisely he planned, how 
gillantly he fought, and how, when the end came, with what 
asad eublimity of heroic recognition he gave up the contest 
ond acknowledged his superior, It may have been for state 
reasons, a8 the Emperor says, that Ceesar repaid this childlike 
fiith in his magnanimity with such bitter reprisals. We 
could have better loved the man who could have afforded to 
have been generous in spite of state reasons. Beyond the 
mere political exigencies of the day, humanity looks for les- 
sons that shall endure for all time in the conduct of its great 
men, and be for ever examples to imitate—sometimes, unhap- 
pily, examples to avoid. And if, when Vercingetorix deli- 
vered himself up, Ceesar had been magnanimous instead of 
revengeful, he would have done far more for his name and for 
his kind than he did when he loaded the Gaulish chief with 
fetters, dragged him through Rome in his triumph, and 
finally put him to death. The twenty days’ thanksgiving de- 
creed by the Senate for his victories in Gaul and for the vic- 
tories of his generals, would have been none the less flattering 
had the noblest enemy they had yet encountered been treated 
with the respect due to an equal, and honoured as it is fitting 
s hero should be honoured. 

Alter detailing the wars of Cesar, the Emperor doubles 
back upon a summary, adding an account, as he proceeds, of 
the political events and intrigues at Rome, the recall of Ci- 

cero, the quarrels of Pompey, the ambition of Clodius, and by 
his death the narrowing of the issue to the-struggle between 
rand Pompey. The reflections on the death of Clodius 
are singular, as an instance of the Emperor’s fatalism, and 
how he regards all men below the calibre of Ceesars rather as 
puppets than as movers: “ Thus, by the simple accidents of 
hivlife, Clodius seems to have been destined to call forth the 
ts of discord which the Republic contained within her 
boom. He is surprised in the honse of Czesar’s wife, during 
steligious sacrifice, and this violation of the mysteries of the 
Bona Dea leads to a fatal schism among the first bodies of the 
State, His accusation irritates the popular party ; his acquit- 
lal discloses the venality of the judges, and separates the 
knightly order from the Senate. The animosity with which 
te pursued makes him a formidable party chief, who sends 
wero into exile, who makes Pompey tremble, and who ac- 
celerates the elevation of Cesar. His death will rouse up all 
the popular passions, and will inspire so much fear in the op- 
oe — that it will forget its enmities and jealousies to 
laly to the other all the people will be in arms.” 

Temarkable too, in its way, is the clever and suggestive 
ius by which it is sought to be shown that the Repub- 
earn failed to ensure order within or peace without; and 

us, “ whilst the popular instinct, which is rarely deceived, 
W the salvation of the Republic in the power of one alone, 
this atic party, on the contrary, saw only danger in 
vb Formed inclination towards one man.” Indeed, the 
ole of this last part of the second volume abounds in traits 
a tive passages, and Cesar is evidently taken as the 
oe ype now of the First, and now of the Third Napo- 
—éven more evidently than in the previous volume; and 


ph in the eight 2 i 
forth why Cesar, ghth chapter of the fourth book, setting 


abilit , Who, for nine years, had shown so much 
meek = devotion to the cause of his country, met with so 
animosity at home might have been written for the 
Case Changing only the proper names. And is this 
or Louis Napoleon himself ?—“ Cxsar began his politi- 

tea ben & trial, which is always honourable—persecu- 
the fora great cause. The popular party rested on 
























































f into the arms of Pompey, and from one end of 


inimical causes—between the privileged classes and the pee 

le; it was the continuation of the formidable struggle of 
Marius and Sylla. There are imperious circumstances which 
condemn political men either to abnegation or to persever- 
ance. To hold to power when one can no longer do good, 
and when, representing the past, one collects one’s partisane, 
80 to say, only among those who live on abuses, is a deplora- 
ble obstinacy ; to abandon it, when one is the representative 
of a new era and the hope of a better future, isa baseness and 
a crime.” 

Perhaps Ceesar reasoned somewhat in the same way when, 
quitting his officers who were at table, he drove off in his 
chariot to Join bis vanguard, and, after a moment’s hesitation, 
and not unnatural superstition, crying out, ‘ The die is cast!” 
he crossed the Rubicon—and the civil war began. At this 
app the second volume of the Emperor’s history breaks off. 
= is — “Napoleon,” and is dated “ Aux Tuileries, le 20 

re, hd 


the recollections of Marius; Cassar did not hesitate to revive 
them with splendour. Hence the prestige which surrounded 
him from his early youth, and which never ceased to increase 
with him. His constancy to his principles was worth more 
to him than all the honours and dignities which were con- 
ferred on him; nominated successively military tribune, 

usestor, grand pontiff, curator of the Appian Way, Edile, 

rban Preetor, Propretor in Spain, finally Consul, he cuuld 
count these ditferent testimonies of public favour as so many 
victories obtained under the same flag against the same ene- 
mies. ‘This was the cause of the violent passions of the aris- 
tocracy ; they made one man alone responsible for the deca- 
dence of an order of things which was sunk in corruption and 
anarchy.” 

In a foot-note, referring to the duration of the proconsulate 
in Gaul, the paralielism so often indicated takes a more open 
expression in the following remarkable passage :—“ In all 
times,” says the Emperor, “ we see the assemblies endeavour 
to shorten the duration of power given by the people to a 
man not sympathetic with them. This is an example: the 
constitution of 1848 decided that the President of the French 
Republic should be nominated for four years. Prince Louis 
Napoleon was elected the 10ih of December, 1848, and pro- 
claimed on the 20th of the same month. His powers were to 
expire on the 20th of December, 1852. Now the Constituent 
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months.” 

To show that Cesar was at all times governed by grand 
ideas, and that he was the friend of liberty and of the people, 
while Pompey—vain, false, intriguing, and selfish—was desir- 
ous of power merely for personal aggrandizement—to show 
that the aristocratic party was composed of men like Pompey, 
only of a smaller calibre, and that they espoused his cause for 
the same base motives as those actuating him,while the people, 
with their “ admirable discernment,” were with Cesar as the 
representative of their liberty, their greatness, and their 
strength—to show that Cesarism and Bonapartism are iden- 
tical, and that each means simply the salvation of society, and 
the general progress of humanity—to show this, and for no- 
thing but to show this, has the Emperor written this Life of 
Julius Cesar. It is a question whether his advocacy has 
done his cause any good, or has evidenced his own wisdom. 
In all that follows, important as it was both to Rome and the 
world, there is but the one thought and the one hidden mean- 
ing, always the same whatever the event—the perfect blame- 
lessness of Cesar (and the Napoleons); how their acts of vio- 
lence were caused by the sins of others, and how their usur- 
pations were for the liberties of the people and against the 
tyranny of the aristocracy. In support of Cesar’s blameless- 
ness in the civil war resulting, Montesquieu is quoted, when 
he says that the true author of a war is not he who 
declares it, but he who renders it necessary. “It 
is not given to avy man, whatever his genius 
and power,” continues the royal author, “to raise the 
popular flood at his will and pleasure; yet when designated 
by the public voice, he — in the midst of the tempest 
which imperils the vessel of State, then he alone can direct 
its course, and conduct it into port. Cresar was not the in- 
stigator of the profound perturbation of Roman society, he 
had become the indispensable pilot.” 

That Cesar disobeyed the Senate proves nothing to the 
Emperor ; that the Senate should declare the country in dan- 
ger and gave to Pompey the right of gathering troops for the 
protection of the republic, is an illegality (for want of certain 
formalities) which puts the aristocratic party in the wrong, 
and gives the right to Cesar’s side. This strange connexion 
of freedom with absolutism goes on throughout, and the whole 
of the important story of the political struggle between Pom- 
pey and Cesar is coloured and told in the same spirit. Sug- 
gestions and subtle likenesses abound. Labienus leaves 
Cesar when Ceesar raises the standara of revolt; but the ge- 
nius that shone so brightly in the Gaulish camp, side by side 
with Cesar, dwindles and pines under the shadow of Pompey. 
“ Defections have never rendered any one great,” says the 
Emperor ; and he recalls how the generals, whom Napoleon 
bad loaded with favours, deserted him in a critical hour, on 
his return from Elba, while the soldiers remained faithful, 
and swore to replace him on the throne, by force of arms if 
need be. 

We will close this notice with a rather long extract—the 
summary of the Emperor’s views concerning the political ac- 
tion of Cesar, and his conduct in the most important event 
of his life. The side-notification is, ‘“‘ Cesar is forced into 
civil war”:— 

“The supreme moment has arrived. Cesar was reduced 
to this alternative, to keep himself at the head of his army 
notwithstanding the Senate, or to give himself up to his 
enemies, who would have reserved for him the fate of Cati- 
line’s accomplices, condemned to death, if he had not, like 
Gracchi, Saturninus, and so many others, been killed in a riot. 
Here this question naturally offers itself: Ought not Cxsar, 
who had so often confronted death in the battle-field, have 
gone to confront it at Rome under another form, and have 
renounced his command, rather than engage in a contest 
which must cast the republic into all the agonies of a civil 
war? Yes, if by his abnegation he couid pluck Rome from 
anarchy, corruption and tyranny. No, if this abnegation 
would compromise what he had most at heart, the regenera- 
tion of the republic. Cvesar, like all men of his character, 
cared little for life, and still less for power for power’s sake; 
but, the chief of the popular party, he felt that a great cause 
was behind him ; it pushed him forward and obliged him to 
vanquish, in spite of iegality, the imprecations of his adver- 
saries and the uncertain judgment of posterity. Roman so- 
ciety, at the point of dissolution, demanded a master; Italy, 
oppressed, a representative of her rights; the world, bent 
under the yoke, a saviour. Should he, by deserting his mis- 
sion, deceive so many legitimate hopes, so many noble aspi- 
rations? What! Cesar, answerable to the people for all his 
dignities, and strengthened in his right, ought he to have re- 
tired before Pompey, who, the docile instrument of a factious 
minority in the Senate, crushed right and justice under his 
feet—before Pompey, who, by the confession even of Oicero, 
would have been after his victory a cruel and vindictive des- 
pot, and would have allowed the universe to have been 
trafficked in for the interest of certain families—incapable be- 
sides of arresting the decadence of the republic, and of found- 
ing an order of things solid enough to retard the invasion of 
the barbarians for several ages! He should have recoiled 
before a party who made it a crime in time to repair the ills 
caused by the fury of Sylla and the harshness of Pompey, in 
recalling exiles, iu giving their rights to the people of Italy, 
in distributing lands to the poor and to veterans, and in as- 
suring by an equitable administration the amr: / of the 
provinces |—it would have been madness! The question was 
not the mear. proportions of a quarrel between two generals 
fighting for power; it was the decisive struggle between two 
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Hine Arts. 


MEMORIALS OF THE MEDICI. 


In the gallery of the Florentine Uffizii, beneath that series 
of pictures which illustrates the progress and decay of the 
Pseudo-Christian monkish Art, there is a series of busts affurd- 
ing parallel exemplification of the decline of ancient sculpture 
from Julius Cesar to Constantine. The melancholy spiritual- 
ism of the medievals is seen dying away right over above 
the decay of that noble a, of vigorous nature, 
which, (with whatever deficiencies) distinguished the an- 
cients. Madonnas and angels slowly, very slowly, become 
less meagre and lugubrious, whilst, in the line beneath them, 
the ancient world is manifestly sinkiog into inaue barbarism. 
Some of the busts picture forcibly, even as with a Juvenal’s 
pen, the brutish vices of the Ceesars; and as ihe series pro- 
ceeds, the works themselves indicate the decay of Art as suc- 
ceeding that of freedom and morality, and the advance of the 
long dark period that was to ensue. This collection of the 
emperors’ busts is said to be unrivalled; and deeply interest- 
ing it is to become familiar with their faces, by means of these 
honest, and, one fancies, very boldly unflattering, marble por- 
traits, which proclaim that their august originals bore aspects 
worthy of their deeds—that is to say, forms of the crossest, 
vilest types of humanity. The imperial glutton Vitellius, 
dull and swinish-looking, is represented in two stages of obe- 
sity. Caracalla, with the countenance of a malicious and 
brutal ruffian, gazes askance on his weaker and therefore 
milder brother, who indeed looks lJike a most easy victim. 
The burly herculean savage Maximin is equally characteristic ; 
and so is the Trajan, in a more pleasing way. With his 
fringe of hair straight down to his eyes, he looks like a plain 
conversible good sort of man, having nothing imperially omi- 
nous about him. Some of the Roman ladies, on the other 
hand, remind one of the portentous heroines of the darkest 
and most turgid classical tragedies, or operas, duly dressed 
and countenanced for their parts. 

From this gallery it is that you enter the Dactyliotheka, or 
cabinet of gems, the gay and glittering liitle sepuichre of Medi- 
cean magnificence. A most interesting monument is it of the 
richest men of their times, whose daily movements were be- 
tween the almost absolute chair of state councils and their 
counting houses ; who evinced a disposition to vie in magnifi- 
cence with the East with which they traded, as well as to ri- 
val the ancients in poetical refinement and purity of taste; 
and whose agents were continually bringing the most precious 
marbles and jewels from the remotest countries, as materials 
for the elegant designs, and wonderfully delicate workman- 
ship, of the artists around them. Indeed, the antique gems 
were hereso admirably imitated, that the most learned dilletanti 
have been frequently seduced into a false scent, and have 
squabbled with each other, in their conflicting classical theo- 
ries on the subject. Of the treasures here elegantly entombed, 
the first, however, in poetical import, are, perhaps, from their 
peerless colour, the vases and tazzas of lapis lazuli. One of 
them is from a block nearly fourteen inches in diameter. But 
the most sumptuous specimen of that glorious material is a 
table, like some deep azure Titian sky, fancitully qualified, to 
make it a peculiarly appropriate roof or vault for Olympian 
deities on their solemn festivals, and consequently modulated 
with various intensities of azure of superbest gorgeousness, 
freckled with streams of — stars, and streaked faintly 
with milky cloudings. Here the lapis lazuli, however, is 
made to imitate a weltering, slightly-foaming sea (the Egean 
perhaps), scattered with ships, and ruffled with Ariadne’s 

laint. Equally marvellous in colour (ob, it would have put 

itian finely on his mettle!) isa most rich and mellow red 
bow! of onyx, a divine fragment of our earth which be- 
longed to the first Lorenzo, periectly plain, only that it is en- 
graved with his name in large, simple, grand letters. Itisa 
tazza worthy of Juno’s lip at one of those stateliest banquets 
already adverted to; norshould we have been at all surprised 
to find her name—the name of Here—inscribed on it. With 
this very cup its original owner may have pledged his guests, 
when presiding over those festivals by which he enticed the 
Fiorentines from politics to pleasure, from a jealous side 
glance at his stealthy ambition, to the flattering honour of his 
most lous boon companionship. 

He himself, most versatile of men, after delighting the more 
gifted of those about him with a Platonic rhapsody not un- 
worthy of Agathon, or some logical analysis, or Greek epi- 

, or Aristophanic buffoonery, or, perhaps, a spiritual 

ight, which might have won for ten minutes Savonarola 
himself, would head the processions of youthful torch-bearers 
which roamed the streets of Florence from nightfall till dawn- 
ing, singing the highly licentious songs (the Canti Carneles- 
chi) he had composed for them. And so he pleased himself 
in several ways; for not only did he love festivity, not only 
sweet to him was the return by moonlight of the sound of his 
wn verses, wafted by the choral lips of the young, the gay, 
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the spirited, the beautiful of Florence—but he knew well 
(slyest of genial companions) that those youths whose apirits 
he was thus enkindling, would, in all probability, be as prompt 
hereafter to follow him with their swords, as then with their 
festal torches. John of the Cornelions, one of the earliest 
Florentine artists of the class we are now considering, and a 
favourite of Lorenzo de Medici—who was very fond of the art 
of engraving gems, and indeed may be said to have almost 
introduced it by his patronage—is represented by an intaglio 
head of Savonarola, in a cowl, and with a meagre rough as- 
pect, like that of some fanatical begging friar; the motto de- 
scribes him as a prophet and martyr. Valerio the Vicentine, 
one of this artist’s ablest successors, shines in a famous casket 
wrought for Clement VII., as a marriage present for Catherine 
de Medici. Benvenuto Cellini, (the immortal Benvenuto!) for 
his part, is most conspicuous in a classic beaker; its upper 
— of a buge oddly-shaped pearl, adroitly made available 
or @ swan’s head and breast, and decorated, like Venus’s own 
chariot-dfawer, with harness of delicate flower-like gems. 
Amongst the undoubted antiques are jiitle busts of amethyst, 
which may perhaps have adorned the toilet tables of some of 
Nero's own mistresses, and the rings which their fingers may 
have worn; and there are portraits of Roman emperors in 
cameo, which may have clasped their armlets. Certain tiniest 
saucers and es °F cups of loveliest colour are rapged 
amongst them. ho cau say what these are? Perhaps they 
were the doll’s playthings of some little Julia, Faustina, or 
Messalina. 

But even theze are by no means the minutest objects ; no, 
there is one far more so, wrought probably by an Italian wo- 
man of the sixteenth century. It is a “Gloria of Saints,” in 
which no less than sixty heads are carved on a peach stone ; 
a work attributed to the beautiful and variously accomplished 
sculptress of Bologna, Properzia de Rossi, who was so much 
admired for ber wonderful works of this kind. This was the 
interesting lady, who, also distinguished for the beauty of her 
person, her peerless musical performances, and her talent for 
copper-plate engraving, embellished the duomo of her native 
city with a marble group of Mona Potipheria eoliciting San 
Giuseppe Primo, or il Vecghio, in which the figures are said 
to have been of remarkable grace and loveliness. The fair 
Bolognese, it was pretty loudly whispered, dwelt with and 
elaborated this singhlarly-chosen subject in the fullness of her 
own unconjugal infatuation for a certain handsome stripling, 
in whom vn = sage was not, and of whom the stone was but 
a feeble emblem, since that she had but little difficulty in 
moulding to her purposes. Vasari assures us that she was 
considered by the Bolognese jo be the miracle of the day, ard 
that she succeeded to admiration in everything she sttempted, 
excepting only her hapless love. Victress in every intellec- 
tual pursuit she followed, and conquered only by the exces- 
sive softness of her own heart, poor Properzia drooped and 
died in the flower of her age. When Clement VIL. came to 
Bologna to crown Charles Y., he inquired after her talents, 
and, it may be, after her beauty, and was sadly disappointed 
to find she was no more. 

‘Lhe Hall of Niobe diverges adjacently, and there stands the 
group of two figures, in which gentle pathos is combined with 
so grand a style of beauty, but in which the execution is too 
inferior to the conception to declare the hand of Scopas, or 
Praxiteles, to whom alike a famous work, corresponding with 
this in description, was attributed by ancient writers. But 
in motive, what more touching than the mother’s gathering to 
herself the terrified daughter, who, seeking her (as ever in 
mere trivial mischance), throws up her tender arm in- 
stinctively, as if that could avert the too fatally pointed ar- 
row. What grandeur of loveliness (indicated imperfectly in 
the large contours of this copy) must from the original nave 
diffused a tender awe! And especially, how exquisite the 
attitude and drapery of the young girl—of a gracetul, highly- 
wrought picturesqueness not often fully rivalled in the an- 
tique. 
bodied ; the self-same spirit breathes that inspired the lofty 
tenderness of the Antigone and Electra of Sophocles, Niobe 
was, indeed, congealed into a weeping statue, but by her own 
woes, We believe, rather than by the power of Apollo and 


Latona ; and certain of the simpler Greeks, shepherd pilgrims 
perbaps, may hav- fancied that this figure was she herself, 
the very marble transferred from Mount Sipylus to the tym- 
panum of their temple, with pipings and with choral bymns, 
Sitting and 
musing before it, Shelley soon saw rather the perfected beauty 


to be an object of mingled pity and adoration, 


of his own ideal, which he has drawn in a prose composition 


of unequalled gracefulness, and so endowed us with at least 
some compensation for the loss of the original. His descrip- 
tion has certainly a far more consummate loveliness than the 


particular marble which inspired it. 


On such works as the “ Apollino,” and youthfal “ Mercury,” 
in this collection, one lipgers with a fond hope that their pure 
and delicate beauty, their serene simplicity, may sink into the 
mind, and abide there, giving henceforward something of their 
tone to taste and intellect, and so favourably influencing man- 
Certainly, whatever ascetic 
sentimentalists, or medigvalists, may say, the ancients are the 
unrivalled discoverers in Art of the beauty and majesty of the 
In seeking those requisites, we have unavoid- 
ably been but their followers at a humble distance ; and ever 
in the same pursuit, so far as we are successful, we SOT 

e Te- 


ners and morals themselves. 
human form. 


near the ancients, whether we esteem them or not. 
cent miserable affectation of a moral and pious contempt for 
them, is Dut one expression of that affectation of contempt for 
the body itself, which has much degraded the literature and 
teaching of this super-moralizing and narrowly intense pe- 
riod. Teach the spirit to cespise the body, and you only 
pander to its narrow pride: 5 ou do one of the greatest injuries 
you can to doth: you mutilate and cripple humanity itself, to 
whose beaith and fairness their harmonious union is indis- 
pensable. Nothing else in critical literature is so ominous of 
a decline amongst us of that liberal, kindly, beauty-loving 
feeling, which is the very soul and gentle nurse of all true Art, 
as the dreary superficial cant, which bas recently made the 
disparagement of the antique a favourite means for the ex- 
hibition of morbid, fantastical ideas of purity. For purposes 
of prejudice, or self-display, it has been highly convenient co 
assume that “classical Art,” “ paganism,” and “ sensuality” 
are convertible terms ; when those who have meanwhile em- 
ployed themselves in patiently studying the antique, rather 
than in nursing their own crotchets, distinctly know that, on 
the contrary, the Greek type of the human form is pre-emi- 
nently remarkable for purity and modesty; nor indeed can 
“ paganism,” in any odious sense, be said to be the spirit of 
an art, which simply transmutes all the false gods plaved into 
its bands into true and noble human beings. Considering 


much in the classical mythology, we should surely rather ad- 
mire the serene and chaste delicacy of the antique sculptor’s 
work ; which, to dishonour, is not 1o honour the human form 
itsel!; for it is impossible to imagice it more freed from sen- 
suality, and all base results, than in the best statues of the 
ancients. 


The pure essence of Greek tragedy seems here em- 


We have, even recently, stumbled on articles in periodicals 
in which the nude, in any form whatever, is copiously re- 
pudiated in language most freely coloured from Scripture. 
But we cannot believe that the masterpiece of nature’s beauty 
and majesty—the human form—was intended to be consigned 
to darkness, like something foul and debasing: nor let it be 
here forgotten, that mystery, as well as display, fascinates 
imagination. Better, surely, teach the mind to raise itself 
above base sensitiveness, than to dwell for ever in prudish 
obscuration, making a bugbear of the crowning example of 
physical beauty, and throwing a dishonourable veil over the 
glories of the sixth day of the creation. 

The best of the modern sculptors only by direct imitation 
approach this pure ideal of the human body which is dis- 
tinctive of the ancients ; their own mode of treatment leading 
them rather to more of fleshy softness, or muscular grossness. 
Even Michael Angelo’s “ Bacchus,” beside the “‘ Mercury” al- 
luded to, betrays a soft earthy mould, which is sufficiently 
ungodlike in the comparison, and, notwithstanding all its 
force and originality, a shape so inferior in ideality, that one 
cannot think much of the opinion of those whe pronounced 
it an antique, when the sculptor, unearthing what he had him- 
self buried, played his well-known trick upon them. The 
figure is simply some slender soft-bodied savage in a state of 
fierce, serious drunkenness. Irregularly, vinously balanced, 
he stands with a countenance that promises little but frag- 
mentary ramblings of speech and hiccups. Michael Angelo’s 
imagination, with all its height and depth, does not here 
seem to have had genial breadth enough to include Bacchus 
within its range. The earliest philanthropist, the source of 
jine and genial inspirations, the hero, bas been treated but 
shabbily here. Why, any one of his Bacchanals, even, on 
looking so, would inevitably be kicked out of his company, 
or transmuted into a form homogeneous and suitable, a goat 
or swine, in very proper and expedient punishment of his 
dulness and grossness. The figure is not at all above the level 
of a far-gone Comus, pledging the “ dark-veiled Cotytto,” in 
his wanton palace, right amidst the hideous wood, with cup- 
bearers and chambermaids having zoological countenances 
lying around them; where they are all sunk beneath vinous 
fumes, not long before the fast approach, up the rosily kind- 
ling eastern peake, of Aurora, who will blush yet redder to 
find them thus helplessly scattered under the dew silvered 
pines. 

And yet this is the very statue which the au'hor of “ Mod- 
ern Painters” (mistaken again, as most commonly, in the 
figure branch ot his subject) actually selects, in one of his 
highly-wrought, culminating passages, as a shining light to 
throw into the shade of contempt, or disregard, the antique 
Art—“ the Pagan Formalisms,” as he calis them—around. 
This joyless, fierce-looking figure, staggering in his cups, is 
represented by that gift-wasting pen, as a “ white laesitude of 
joyous limbs, panther-like, yet passave” (passive enough, cer- 
tainly, under the influence of the wine-cup), “ fainting with 
their own delight” (not from the wine aforesaid !) “ that gleam 
among the Pagan Formalisms of the Uffizii, showing them- 
selves in their lustrous lightness, as the waves of an Alpine 
torrent do by their dancing among the dead stones.” The 
“ Niobe,” the “ Minerva,” the “ Venus de Medici,” the “ Ap- 
ollino,” are thus pleasantly lumped together as “ Pagan For- 
malisms,”’ and “dead stones,” or else ignored with a seren- 
ity which is certainly something beyond emulation, and Mi- 
chael Angelo’s wild serious savage is exalted for that which 
is, in plain sober fact, its very opposite. In the reverse of all 
this there would have been some truth; but purposes estab- 
lishing themselves on the severe lotty’religious tone, were 
most effectively promoted by a grand flourish about Michael 
Angelo, as the assumed expositor in Art of thoughts of that 
tone; and Michael Angelo was most easily set off, by mass- 
ing the ancients together, as the representatives of irreligion 
and earthly darkness, under the name of “ Pagan Formal- 
ism,” and sacrificing them off-hand as foils to the mighty 
Florentine. This is what we formerly alluded to as the Sa- 
crificial Style of Rhetoric ; and now we advert to it again, it is 
by no means from motives centring themselves on any indi- 
vidual, but simply because we consider it an abuse prevalent 
in our literature, against which it is highly desirable to warn 
the unwary reader. And it isa babit demoralizing to the 
writer himself; for commonly self display is its first object, 
and the exhibition of even the favourite member of the com- 
garison is strictly and altogether subordinate. The writer 
was here, of course, thinking infinitely more of his own at- 
tractive image of the bright “alpine torrent dancing among 
the dead stones,” than of Michael Angelo; and much less of 
the poor ancients was he thinking, than of certain fine Shel- 
leyisms of imagery and expression, which would help hitn to 
give grace and brilliancy to an ambitious passage. We 
hardly think that he can ever have looked steadily, with the 
coolness of a disengaged fancy, at either the “ Bacchus” or 
the “Niobe.” Indeed, the rapid popularity of his first volume 
does seem to have hurried his mind to a heated pace, which 
has since never slackened—does seem to have stimulated far 
overmuch the desire to assume the proud and tempting posi- 
tion of the great reformer and renovator of Art amongst us. 
Having attained a well-merited reputation as a fine landscape 
painter in words, as a keex-eyed expositor of stones, and 
trees, and clouds, and waters, of which he really knew 
much, he was, in his second volume, in far too great a 
hurry to faucy himself a hierophant, or oracle, in matters 








of a wholly different kind, of which he knew, or had really 
felt, little or nothing: and hence, to all appearance, that 
dash into Ltaly with his prejudices and his fancy alone 
fully awake—that prompt air of learned familiarity with 
little-known works, which he seems hardly to have looked 


at, coupled with a mild obliviou of most of 


pieces; and hence (which is a far more serious matter) a 
profusion of rash dogmatism in metaphysics and religious 
morality, in a strain excellently well fitted to destroy cheer- 
ful freedom of conceptivn and of heart, and natural sense 


of beauty; as we see so clearly exemplified in 


those who have most given themselves up to his teaching. 


—To be concluded next week. 
——__>__—_ 
SIGNS OF THE SEASON. 


First Sign.—In Bond Street. Two Swells meet. 
seen one another for nearly a year. 


1st Swell. Hallo, Charley! How are you? 
2nd Swell. Hallo! How are you? 
{They pull their moustachois and examine 
waistcoats. 
1st Swell (looking at carriages). Town very full. 


2nd Swell (doubtfully). Yes. (He was going to have made 
this remark himself, and has therefore nothing more to say). Yes, 
town’s very full. (Slowly, asif by way of correction). Town’s 


very full, though. 


{Looks about, and thinks he sees some one he knows. 
1st Swell (shaking his head slightly, as if he wanted to get his 


the master- 


the works of 


They haven’t 


one another's 


hat into a proper position). Yas. (Thinks he’s had en, 


— j gj aga bye ; see you again soon, ough con. 
2nd Swell (as if he couldn’t help seeing him ‘ 
other). Oh, ya-as. d ad Some time or 
{Exit First Swell up Bond Street. Second Swelj 
Long's, and shakes his hat at Third Swell standing 
the window, who smiles at him as if he’d done some; Fad 
exquisitely humorous. thing 


Second Sign.—Breakfast Room. Interior, 
Mistress of House. The children ought to go awa 3 
weather continues like this. ° ° Y 5000, if the 
Master of House, Yes; we can let the honse for the summe: 
[Breaks an egg, and looks at the Times sidewa, " 
Mistress. Mh, one can’t go away for the season, (Master 1 
House growls and eats egg.) I don’t like to be Cooped up in the 
country. * 
Master of Heuse. Cooped up, my dear! It’s the only chaneo 
of fresh air one busin the year; specially after working all dy ; 
in the City. 7 
Mistress. Then you ought to come home earlier, and take n 
for a walk in the Park. There’s plenty of air there, . 
Master of House (contemptuously). Air! in the Park! (Takes 
toast fiercely ; pause.) 1H tell you what we can do—(Mistress of 
House listens graciously, but suspiciously)—the children can 0 
down into the country—and—(helps himeelf to marmalade)— 
then, you know—(eyes his bread intently)—you cap join 
them-—— 
Mistress (perfectly understanding him). And you? 
Master of House. Well, I'll run down when J can, 
[Debate adjournes, 
Third Sign.—Crowded thoroughfare; Roads up ; Hoarding 
erected. Narrow passage kept by Policemen for one car. 
riage at a time. Rows, alarums, advances, Tetreats, skir. 
mishes. 
Fourth Sign.—-Ball Room. Interior. 


Miss Flyrte (at ball, in answer to Young Married Man's 

tion). Oh, yes; we’ve got such beautiful flowers just se 

from our house in the country. 

Young Married Man (who knows rather less about flowers than 

a porcupine, says rapturously), They are indeed beautifal, 

Miss Flyrte (breaks a white rose off). Let me put this in you 

coat, 

Young Married Man. Oh, thank you: put it in forme. That 

is beautiful. 

[Miss Flyrte is slipping it into his button-hole when Mrs, 

Young Married Woman passes. Tableau. 

Young Married Woman (of course very amiably), Augustus, 

dear. 

[Augustus looks particularly foolish, and Miss Flyrte parti. 
cularly wicked. 


Fifth Sign —Luncheon. 


Young Gentleman (while standing up to something, strikes an 
attitude). Hallo! 
Nervous Mamma (reprovingly). 


ques} 
nt up 


My dear Frank, I must 


ees 
Young Gentleman (apologetically). Well, but I say, look. 
Eldest Sister. Don’t be stupid, Frank ; what is it? 
2nd Young Gentleman (who sees it). Hsssh, or he'll move, 
Nervous Mamma, Not a black...... ! 
Two Nervous Daughters. Or a Cricket—or—— 
Eldest Sister. Nousense—what is it ? 
Young Gentleman. It’s—-it’s—A Fly!! 

[Everyone watches him with intense interest : Fly seeks the 

curtains. Excitement over. 
—————_q@——__—_ 


Surerrivous Lacs.— THe VETERAN oN THE Beyca.— 

The present chief of the Irish Common Law Bench is the 

Right Hon. T. Lefroy, who was born in 1774, and called to the 

Bar in 1797. He is thus ninety-two years of age, and though he 

has for a very long period been qualified to receive his pension, 

he continues by choice to discharge the duties of his office, 

During the past ten years at least the manifest failure of bis 

powers has been the subject of general criticism. In 1856 his 

case was brought under the notice of the House of Commons by 

Sir Joho V. Shelley, and he was then spoken of asa man who had 

been distinguished by learning, eloquence, and an acute intellect, 

but whom age—he was then eighty-two—had utterly prostrated. 

In Ireland at that time it was understood that there was a very 

intelligible reason for the Chief Justice’s retention of place, He 

was a Tory, and he was naturally anxious that he should be able 

to place at the disposal of his own party, and not at his oppo- 

nents’, the highest judicial position in the gift of the Crown, But 

in 1858 a brief gleam of posterity shone upon the Tory party. 

Lord Derby came into power, and, as is well known, one of the 

first acts of patronage which he expected to be able to exercise 

was the bestowal of the Chief Justiceship. But the aged occu- 
pant remained immovable. No inducements could prevail upon 

him to resign. It was said that his mind, enfeebled with years, 
was influenced by a settled and inexplicable dislike of his antici- 
pated successor, the ablest advocate among Irish Conservative 

lawyers, and who, both from his position at the Bar and bis 
lengthened Parliamentary service, had merited the highest pro- 
motion. Before persuasion had time to work any change in the 
obstinate old man the Tories resigned, and Lord Palmerston’s 
Administration took a new and long lease of power. Eight years 
passed, and day by day the powers of the Chief Justice became 
more impaired. The scandals arising from his mental defects 
grew more flagrant and frequent, and the murmurs of the public 
more loud. At last events which have occurred during the past 
twelve months have necessitated a public exposure of the inca- 
pacity and obstinacy7in high place. Two Irish members, Mr. 
Bryan and Mr. Maguire, have brought the matter before the 
House of Commons. They support their allegations not only 
by vague statements of public discontent, but by reference to 
individual facts, which the Attorney-General for Ireland reluc- 
tantly attested of his own personal knowledge. These facts, 
fatal to the judicial character of Chief Justice Lefroy, Mr. White- 
side, bearing no malice, it must be owned, and faithful to bis 
party ties, feebly endeavoured to explain away. His defence 
smacked much of that roaring Visi Prius style which is, or used 
to be, popular with Irish juries, The same tricks were played 
with the evidence, the same imputation of motives to opponents 
was conspicuous. But this species of dialectic does not sult the 
House of Commons. The grave and particular evidence of the 
Attorney-General as to facts which he had himself witneseed 1s 
not confuted by its being politely termed “a miserable cavil, 

and the rebuke which the Irish Solicitor-General very severely 
administered to Mr. Whiteside for his unjustifiable omission o! 
an important clause ina letter which was read by him was 4p 
plauded by the House. The charges advanced so epecifically 
against the Chief Justice may be regarded as fully proved, a0 

entirely justify the Government.in the implied menace that = 
less a quiet settlement of the question be arrived at by the ™ f 
signation of the venerable subject of debate, the extreme step 0 
a Parliamentary address praying for his removal will be re- 
sorted to 





In the very rare instances in which a judge survives the limit 
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<i undiminished mental powers, there is a field of labour emi- 


peoly fitted for such men. The Appellate jurisdiction of the 


Lords has long been far too weak in the number of the 
Boose and perbaps . better method of strengthening it could 
i jopted than by promoting to that House the judges who 
be the limit. The work would be light enough, and at 
peas the scandal of entrusting important issues to one in- 
able old man would be effectually avoided. It is probable 
that the unpleasant and injurious exposure which the gormntie 
of Chief Justice Lefroy has ioned, wil ‘arliament 
seriously the question of imposing some such limita- 
® as we have mentioned ; we trust it will meet with no factious 
ste The present unseemly contest has, we fear, done 
misebief by degrading the character o® the Irish Bench, but it is 
ble warning. It,behoves us to see that the occasion of 

pe a contest shall never again arise. 


1 com pel 








me IvpiAN Bison anp Burrato.—The chief peculiarity in 

ihe form of the Bos Gaurus, or bison, is the drooping of his hind 
I suppose, if measured, it would be found that he was 

dighteen inches lower at his loins than at his withers. I think 
his enables them to graze more at ease on the slopes of moun- 
The buffalo, on the other hand, has a very straight run 

his withers to his tail—he is quite even. As far as actual 
eight the animals would probably be very equa), for while 
the buffalo rarely stands more than fifteen or fifteen-and-a-half 
hands, bis bones are more massive than the bison’s.- The feet of 
the latter are very amall for an animal of such ponderous size, 
the print of them not being very much larger than the 
peilgai_ or sambur. The buffalo’s are large, but not out of 
tion to his enormous hocks and knees. The horns of the 
puftalo are Very large, measuring between four and five feet com- 
monly. Ihave seen two pairs, that, with the piece of frontal 
pone that connected them, stood five feet eight and six feet re- 
vely from the ground; these were found in the bed of the 
river Nerbudda, and most probably the owners had died of old 
age, They live to a great age, at least the rings round the horns 
of many of their number denote thirty years, and how much 
longer they live I know not; in their tame state I think they 
rarely live above twenty years of age. Now, while the bison, 
from its wild nature, could not, in my opinion, be acclimatised, 
the buffalo could, and he is already in a tame state for the trial. 
He has immense strength, well adapted for ploughing and heavy 
joads. The female also gives a large quantity of very wholesome 
nilk, as good in flavour as cow’s milk. Fine milch buffaloes can 
be purchased for forty to fifty rupees (£4 or £5) ahead, and many 
people think that the milk is more wholesome for children than 
cows milk—of course that taken from your own carefully-fed 
snima’s, and not from Bayar buffaloes. From what stock the na- 
tives of India procured their humped bullocks is a question worth 
inquiry. The sculptures in the ElJora and other caves, two 
thousand years old, have the likenesses of the humped bullock, 
which of course was then, as now, a sacred animal. There are 
two wild animals with the elevated withers or humps—the bison 
above described, and the neilgai, or blue cattle. ‘The latter are 
often caught young and tamed, and I have seen a pair of them 
running quietly in a light native cart. The old bull is almost of 
an uniform dark blue colour, the cows of a bluish grey; the 
former is a very fine animal, standing upwards of fifteen hands 
high, with the light limbs of the large deer, but the body in bulk 
is vearly that of a bullock; the horn is small, very strong, and 
upright, about a foot in height; the rings in them also denote 
the animal’s age. Now the natives of India breed bullocks not 
very unlike the neilgai, and nearly as tall, as they have no hump, 
and draw by a cross plece of wood fastened at right angles to the 
carriage pole, with a leather strap going round the neck, and two 
slips, or pegs of wood, at either end of the crosspiece, to keep 
this in the proper place on the bullock’s neck. The high hump 
acts well for the animal to push against, at the same time he can 
carry his head elevated without fear of the cross-piece slipping 
back over his withers. These avimals are taught to trot with 
their two or four wheeled carriages seven or eight miles an hour. 
A fine pair of them will fetch four hundred rupees, or forty 
pounds, and they are driven with cotton-rope reins attached to 
thin cords passed through holes in the animal’s nostrils. They 
perform long journeys at from twenty to twenty-four miles a day. 
Now these animals are bred toa great height; and also a little 
animal, quite of similar form, is bred in Bengal, not more than 
nine hands high, to drag children’s carriages. Some of the cows 
of this small breed give a great deal of milk for their size. It is 
more probable that these humped bullock have their origin from 
the neilgai than from the bison, the one being easily tamed, the 
other never having been subjected to man.—Henry Shakespear. 





Tvrkisn Decorations.—It was recently mentioned that the 


large decorations of the Osmani¢ in diamonds, worn by several of | crosslet fitchée, or, with the motto Cruciata cruce junguntur.— 


the Turkish Ministers, were to be replaced by smaller ones set 
with less precious stones, leaving to the treasury a considerable 
saving on each decoration. The new stars are to be delivered to 
their respective owners, including the Grand Vizier, A’ali Pasha, 
and some dozen other high functionaries. They are considera- 
bly emaller than the old ones, and differ also ja model, consisting 
of the imperial ora set in a circle of small emeralds, from which 
extend diamond raye less than half the size of those in the old 

tes — Queen, 





Cargiuck Doors AnD Stevs.—Beauty is a gift specially confer- 
red by the Almighty upon woman, though the same wise dispen- 
sation which governs all things has willed that out of the mass 
its possession should be held comparatively by the few. Divers 
48 are the attributes of beauty, and many as are the styles which 
Please the outward eye of man, there are other accompaniments 
which often fill to a very great degree the void made by the want 
of personal attractions, Some, for instance, whose features are 
uregular are blessed with fairy figures or beautiful hair, some 
with laughing eyes or taper fingers; but of all things in this 
World defend us from a woman with large feet, or, if she has 
them, let her hide them. Now it is a very certain thing that the 
possession of any one of the attributes of beauty is perfectly well 
known by its possessor, who takes care not to hide her candle un- 
deta bushel. For this purpose we know nothing better in these 
days of crinolines than miniature broughbams and their door and 
Steps. If you possess a pretty foot, do you not, O naughty fair 
one! bring your gloves down into the dining-room, and place 
yourself at the window to put them on, thereby gaining time to 
Pls roper moment when young Flashem of the Guards, or Sir 
lives opposite, is passing by or at his window? What a bore that 
button is, and why doesn’t he come to the window? Suddenly 


appears, when the delicate ‘“‘ Houbigant’”’ covering is, wonder- 


ul to say, immediately adjusted, you rush into the hall, Jobn 


ren a ange aeer open, you place one foot on the step, and 
, NO 
= little bronze Balmoral, or the elastic kid to perfection. Oh, 


lore, we opine that carriage-steps, could they speak, would tell 


Us Wondrous diverting tales; indeed, ladies couldu’t do without | of. 
don’ 


‘you think that ladies could get out of carriages much bet- 


men would only let their hands, arms, and elbows alone! 


how excellent is the fiction that they cannot do so! What would 


consideration, to lose the chances provided by carriage doors and 


Olasses, the middle-aged but rich City merchant, who 


fore, you take up your dress to get in; yes, there is quard, the private secretary of the Emperor of the French, to 


We know some of the tricks, fair ladies, you see, Further- 


, and wo be to the coachmaker who invents aught else. Now 


society do if such were abolished? How many fond hearts find 
it exceedingly difficult to put into words all that may be put by 
the mutest booby into a squeeze of the hand! It is a great and 
important institution, the handing of the daughters of Eve hither 
and thither. It has, like everything else human, its evils, as well 
as its advantages; and there are bandings that the stronger, and 
far more the weaker sex, would fain dispense with. But we ask 
would mankind, aye and even ind, be tent, for any 








steps once and for ever? Nota bit of it! Let us keep the 
courteous custom, my friends, and make the most of it.— Ditto. 





Lorp Russeti on Epucatray.—Lord Russell lately presided 

at the annual meeting of the BNitish and Foreign Society. At 

the close of the examination of the boys, the noble earl addressed 

the meeting, saying that he had listened with great interest to 

what had passed. They were taught in scripture their duty to- 

wards God and towards man. Dobepely, questions had arisen 

as to the interpretation of scripture with respect to what men 

should believe. A vast deal of dispute had occurred on the sub- 

ject, but it had chiefly arisen from the pride of human intellect. 

There were men who exhibited great acuteness and extraordinary 

learning in pointing out certain articles of faith that should be 

steadfastly believed, and other articles which were heretical, and 

should be as earnestly eschewed. These questions, he feared, oc- 
cupied too much attention, and diverted men’s thoughts from 
those matters that were plainly laid down in scripture for their 
guidance as to what they. ought to do. The Lord’s Prayer taught 
them that they were to forgive those who trespassed against 
them, as they hoped to be forgiven their trespasses. It taught 
them not to be revengeful, but to live in harmony with one an- 
other. These were lessons not for contemplation merely in the 
closet, but to be practised every day. The report having been 
adopted, and a motion having been agreed to thanking her Ma- 
jesty for the continuance of her royal patronage and support, 
Lord Russell said that as he had to perform a duty in another 
place, he begged, before leaving the chair, to tender his thanks 
for the support that had been given by the meeting to the busi- 
ness of the day. He was happy to find that the society was as 
determined as ever to maintain the principle of scriptural edu- 
cation. No doubt, since the foundation of the society—in 1807 
—very great success had attended their efforts; but, neverthe- 
less, he was by no means satisfied with the progress that had been 
made, considering the advancement in every respect of the na- 
tional greatness. He thought the education of the people ought 
to bemore extended. With regard to the resolution, he was 
happy to say that the Queen had always taken the greatest in- 
terest {in the education of the people, and that nothing more 
gratified her Majesty than to be informed of the successful pro- 
gress of this institution.— Times. 

Tae Cross as aN Emptem IN Caivatry.—It has been before 
observed that the cross forms the badge of nearly every order of 
knighthood, it may not therefore be amiss to enumerate some 
instances here. The most remarkable of the old orders to which 
the Crusades gave rise were the Templars, and the Knights of 
Malta, who have only altered their name from Knights of 
Rhodes and St, John of Jerusalem because of their chaage of re- 
sidence. The Templars bore a red cross on a white cloak. The 
Knights of Malta a white cross on a black cloak. On the centre 
of the star of the Order of the Garter is the Cross of St. George. 
The badge of the Order of the Thistle represents St. Andrew car- 
rying his cross. A cross saltier gules appears on the star and 
badge of thé Order of St. Patrick. The cross of St. George ap- 
pears in the star of the Order of St. Michael and St. George, a 
Maltese cross in the collar, and a cross of fourteen points as the 
badge. The military badge of the Order of the Batb has a cross 
of eight points. Among Spanish orders, the Knights of St. Jago 
have for their badge a cross, the lower limb of which is puinted 
like a sword, and the upper crossletted. The Teutonic knights 
were robed in white with a cross patoncé sable, voyded with a 
cross patoncé double, or To mention all the orders which are 
distinguished by the cross in one form or another, would, indeed, 
be an endless task. 

Mottoes either referring to the use of the cross in the shield, 
allusive to the name of the bearer, or expressive of his trust in 
the faith of the cross, are common accompaniments of the coat 
of arms. The Matthews, of Penloe Hall, in Essex, use the words 
Cruce non leone fides in allusion to their arms, viz., azure, three 
lions rampant argent, on a chief of the last three cross-crosslets 
sable. The arms of Bury are, Vert, a crosslet argent, with the 
motto, Virtus sub cruce crescit.. Cross bears a cross in the arms, 
and Sub cruce salus as the motto. Gairden of that ilk, has for 
crest, two dexter hands conjoined proper, supporting a cross- 


Queen. 


Facts Anout TaE “Ow1.’’—This aristocratic Punch, which 
seeks to correct the follies of the day and the bad habits of 
Belgravia, had its origin at Cambridge House and Broadlands, 
the concoctors of it being a near relative of the late Premier 
and some of his most intimate friends, who, having access to 
the best political information of the day, retained it in their 
little hebdomidal paper. This being got up on the best im- 
pressed paper, with @ charming frontispiece by Doyle, repre- 
senting “ The Owls in Council,” was eagerly bought up both 
by the fashionable world and those who wished to be thought 
to belong to it—in fact, both by the real and mock turtle of 
society. The price was fixed at sixpence, in order that the 
promoters might not be troubled with a large circulation, 
which was never their aim; and they never even took a pub- 
lishing office, but had contributions forwarded to a news- 
vendor in the neighbourhood of the residence of the editor, 
whom I will only indicate by the remark that bis position fits 
him for an “ Owl.” Being started by gentlemen, the idea was 
pooh-pooed by regular newspaper men, who seem to think 
no new journal should appear unless brought out by practi- 
cal printerg, and such as. arein the habitof dining at the 
Albion in Covent-garden, or Simpson’s in the Strand. The 
Owl's life was therefore predicted not to last more than three 
weeks. These would-be seers, however, were wrong, as the 
leading daily papers copied all their exclusive paragraphs; 
and areport having got abroad that the Hon. Mrs. Norton 
was the authoress of some very clever papers on “ Daughti- 
culture,” the Belgravian Mothers rallied round it, and pro- 
claimed it their own “organ,” sending the first announcement 
of their daughters’ marriages to it. 

In politics, the first hit it made was in its squibs and paro- 
dies on official dispatches, which its staff, from long practice, 
knew so well how to imitate; and the highest triumph that 
could be accorded to the Owl was the complaint of M. Moc- 


Earl Cowley, denying the authenticity of a letter in the Qul, 
purporting to be written by him at the desire of his Imperial 
master, and requesting him to take official cognizance there- 
From that time its success has gone on increasing until 
it has reached the startling circulation for its class of 7.000 a 
week. Like the Punch men, the Owls dine together once a 
week, when the contents of the forthcoming number are sub- 





more easily to themselves, much more conveniently! But 





profits are divided among The Birds, who disperse themselves 
until the ensuing February. Such is the history of this 


unique little newspaper, which has no imitator in any oth 
capital in Europe.—Cor. Field. sac 


Tue “IMPROVEMENTS” IN Panrts.—It appears, from sta- 


tistics lately published by the Prefect of the Seine, that there 
were 3,351 houses built in Paris between the 1st of October, 
1864, and the 1st of October, 1865; 1,942 houses were taken 
down during the same period, of which 465 were removed to 
make way for new streets, and 1,477 were taken down volun- 
tarily by their owners to be rebuilt. Thus the nuu der of 
new houses greatly exceeds the demolitions. There have 
been further 19,924 apartments created by the new buildings, 
and 11,976 destroyed by the taking down of houses. The 
number of houses taken down in the 1st, 5th, 9th, and 10th 
arrondissements exceeds those rebuilt. This deficiency arose 
from the number of houses taken down to widen streets or to 
open new ones. 


i Houses were taken down in the Ist arron- 
dissement to open an approach to the Théftre Francais and 


the central market; in the 9th to open the Rue Turbigo; in 


the 5th to open the Rue Gay Lussac, and in the 10th to open 
the Boulevard Magenta, between the Chateau d’Eau and the 
Boulevard de Strasbourg. There has been a considerable in- 
crease in the number both of lodgings and new houses, not- 
withstanding the number of buildings taken down to open 
new streets. For instance, several houses were taken down 
in the 9ih arrondissement to extend the Rues Ollivier and 
Maubeuge; in the 14th, for continuing the railway round 
Paris; and in the 20th, for the extension of the Rue Puebla. 
It appears, from the last Government survey, that 12,443 
houses, containing lodgings for 71,566 families, were built in 
Paris between the years 1860 and 1863. There are at present 
lodgings in Paris for 637,369 families, which are thus classed 
in the tax-collectors’ books; 259,604 pay no house-tax, 203,- 
277 are only partially taxed, 47,814 are fully taxed, and 17,040 
are vacant. These vacancies, though apparently considerable, 
are not sufficient. The Prefect of the Seine has calculated 
that, in order that lodgings in Paris should remain at a mod- 
erate price, there should be always 30,000 vacant.—Huropean 
Times. 

Mr. Byron’s £100,000.—A new drama, by Mr. H. J. Byron, 
calied “One Hundred Thousand Pounds,” which rises in 
many parts to the level of high comedy, has been produced 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. The plot is simple, though 
tolerably well constructed for an English playwright ; but its 
strength lies in its smart and close dialogue, and in several 
forcible sketches of eccentric and other character. The weak- 
est parts are the love scenes between the hero and heroine, 
and the former character shows a want of suflicient motive 
for most of his actions. The heroine is a pleasant, but a ra- 
ther weak sketch, and the author’s skill is most apparent and 
unmistakable in what were probably intended to be the secon- 
dary characters. These include a hard, selfish livery-stable- 
keeper—“ horsy” and grimly humorous, an old genial chand- 
ler, and a soft, silky solicitor, named Fluker. The drama is 
superior to the author’s previous comedy, “ War tothe Knife,” 
and displays a genuine tulent for comedy writing, which he 
would do well to cultivate. It is almost unnecessary to say, 
looking at the title of the play, that its interest turns upon 
money ; but the whole story is agreeable—London Review. 








Suicide By A Doc.—A day or two since a fine dog, be- 
longing to Mr. George Hone, of Friendsbury, near Rochester. 
committed a deliberate act of suicide by drowning, in the Med: 
way, at Upnor, Chatham. The dog had been suspected of 
having given indications of approaching hydrophobia, and 
was accordingly shunned and kept as much as possible from 
the house. This treatment appeared to cause him much an- 
noyance, and for some days he was observed to be mood 
and morose, but still without any appearance of becoming 
rabid. On ‘Thursday morning he was seen to leave his house 
and proceed to an intimate acquaintance of his master’s at 
Upnor, on reaching the residence of whom he set up a piteous 
cry on finding that he could not obtain admittance. After 
waiting at the house some little time he was seen to go 
towards the river close by, when he deliberately walked down 
the bank, and after turning round and giving a kind of fura- 
well howl, he walked into the "stream, where he kept his 
head under water, and in a minute or two rolled over dead. 
This extraordinary act of suicide was witnessed by several 
persons. The manner of the death proved pretty clearly that 
the animal was not suffering from hydrophobia.— Zimes. 





Austrian Sraristics.— Austria contains 37,000,000 people ; 
but among them are nearly 3.000,000 of Italians. 10,000,000 of 
Hungarians, and 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 of Sclaves, Poles, Croa's, 
and the like. Her army consists of 620,000 men, without the 
Guards ; but it is not organised as effectively as that ot Prussia, 
and does not present the same uniformity, and her artillery has 
just been subjected to embarrassing changes. Her fleet consists 
of sixty-one steamers (six iron-clads among them) and sailin 
vessels, carrying {in all 1,100 guns, and manned by{12,000 sailors. 
—Army and Navy Gazette. 





Honovr To A CANADIAN.—We are pleased to learn that at a 
late meeting of the Royal Society of Copenhagen, Mr. Henry J. 
Morgan, of the Provincial Secretary’s office, wax elected a Fel- 
low of that body. The * first British American’? on whom this 
honour was conferred is a Nova Scotian, Robert Morrow, Esq., 
who has won for himself a wide reputation in this arduous de 
partment of antiquarian research. ‘ 





Tue Evxtrarrep Spaniarps.—The Panama Star and Herald 
gives the following news from Chili :—* By the last British mail 
we had the gratification of reporting that the enemies of peace 
of the whole of South America had sustained defeat and loss in 
an attempt to capture or destroy the allied fleets of Chili and 
Peru, in one of the creeks or channels of the island of Chiloe. 
The two Spanish vessels received such damage that they had to 
return to Valparaiso to refit, The acting commander of the 
squadron, Mendez Nunez, either thinking he had little to do if 
he took the iron-clad Numancia to the scene of the disaster to 
destroy the allies, or thinking he personally could do more than 
the commander he had previously sent, proceeded from Valpa- 
raiso in the iron-clad, accompanied by the Blanca, for the chan- 
nels of Chiloe to look for the enemy. Not finding them where he 
expected, he determined to keep in the neighbourhood, and 
anchored on the first ofjMarch in a narrow channel, near a place 
called ‘ Tabildad,’ the Blanca having to lay close in shore, not 
more than sixty metres from the rocks. A Sharp look-out had 
been, unknown tojthe Spaniards, kept on shore, and the com- 
mander of a handful of troops, stationed in the neighbourhood, 
marched his men during night and placed them on a command- 
ing position on the rocks, right ubove the Blanca, to wait the 
muster of all hands on deck in the morning. As expected, the 
Spaniards made muster on deck, whea the troops poured into 
them a murderous fire from a distance of not more than a hun- 
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cigars ; here they cannot even cross 

from Dover to Calais without putting in motion generals and ad- 

mirals and mayors, and undergoing the emb attentions 

Jo of honour, and the deafening din of royal salutes.— 
Mali Gazette. 


RemMArkaBLe Escare ov A Suipwrecxep Crew.—The Board 
of Trade have received a despatch from the Governor of Ceylon 
announcing the total loss of British ship Vairlie, bound from 
London to India with a cargo of railway machinery and iron, 
The Fairlie had arrived within 150 miles of Negapatam, when, 
on the 23rd of November, she encountered a f 1 gale from 
the north, and was driven out to sea. She had her quarter-boats 
blown or washed away, and those on board smashed by the fall- 
ing masts. The pumps were also rendered useless by the falling 
of the mainmast. The water in the hold increased rapidly, and 
the only vhance of saving the lives of those on board was the 
construction of a raft. This appeared to have been effected 
under circumstances of extraordinary difficulty and danger, the 
larger spars having broken away and been lost. The raft was 
composed of one topgallant mast, one lower and one topmast, 
the studding-sail boom, one studding-sail yard, a plank, and a 
ladder. The whole of the crew, ing of 21 persons, got on 
the raft at ten o’clock on the night of the 26th November, and had 
hardly got clear of the ship, when she foundered. Each man 
was attached to the raft by a piece of cord; but its floating 

wers being so small, the water came over half their bodies. 

hey had made some small provision of food and water, but all 
was washed away. In this dreadful condition they remained for 
thirteen hours, when the ship Innisfallen, J. Gibson, commander, 
rescued them from their perilous position.— Zuropean Times. 





Grpsixs in ENGLanp.—A man happened to lose his way, one 
dark night, in Cambridgeshire, -After wanderin > May down 
for some time, he observed a light, at a conde distance 
from him, within the skirts of a wood, and, a overjoyed at 
the discovery, he directed his course toward it; but, before 
reaching the fire, he was surprised at hearing a man, a little way 
in advance, call out to him in a loud * Peace or not 
peace?’ The benighted traveller, glad at hearing the sound of 
a human voice, i diately d “Peace; I am a poor 
Scotchman, and have lost my way in the dark.” “You cancome 
forward, then,” rejoined the sentinel. When the Seotchman ad- 
vanced, he found a family of gipsies, with only one tent; but, 
on being conducted further into the wood, he was introduced to 
a great company of gipsies. They were busily employed in 
roasting several whole sheep—turning their carcasses before 
large fires, on long wooden poles, instead of iron spits. The 
racks on which the spits turned were also made of wood driven 
into the ground crossways, like the letter X. The gipsies were 
exceedingly kind to the stranger, causing him to partake of the 
victuals which they had ryan for their feast. He remained 
with them the whole night, =o drinking, and dancing 
with his merry entertainers, as if he had been one of themselves. 
When day dawned, the Scotchman counted twelve tents withia 
a short distance of each other. On examining his position, he 
found himeelt a long way out of his road, but a party of the gip- 
sies voluntarily offered their services, and went with him for 
several miles, and, with great kindaess, conducted him to_the 
road from which he had wandered. 








Tax Evrorean War or 1859.—At the present crisis it will be 
interesting to recal the chronology of the Euro conflict of 
1859. January 1—The Emperor Napoleon m a significant 
speech to the Vorps Di ique. February 1—Publication of 
a brochure entitled “ Napoleon III. and Italy,” recommended by 
the Moniteur. February 23.—Departure of Lord Cowley for 
Vienna, charged with a mission from and France. 
March 7.—Note of the Moniteur, both firm and conciliatory. 
March 23.—The Moniteur states that on the proposition of Rus- 
sia, @ congress, com: of the five great Powers, ‘will be con- 
vened to adjust points connected with the Italian question. 
April 8.—Beilicose order of the day of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph. April 20.—The Moniteur publishes the bases adopted by 
the five great Powers for future deliberations. April 22.—The 
Moniteur announces that Austria alone refuses to adhere. April 
25.—Project of law with reference to a French loan of £20,000,000. 
May 3.—Proclamation of the Emperor of the French announcing 
a declaration of war. May 12.—The certainty is established of 
the neutrality of Prussia and England, June 4—Battle of 
Magenta, rumours of peace, June 28,—Battle of Solferino, 
July 7.—Despatch of Valleggio, announcing a ion of 
arms. July-11.—Peace of Villafranca. The subscription offered 
for the French loan of £20,000,000 by 690,190 subscribers 
amounted to £100,382,391. 





Tue New Patace.—Westminster Palace, as it now stands, was 
commenced in 1837, after a great fire had consumed the old 
Houses of Parliament; and the first official occupation of the 
New House of Commons was in 1852, although the New House 
of Peers and the lobbies adjoining it were in 1847. It con- 
tains no less than 500 rooms. Besides that part of it devoted to 
the government of the country, &c,, it contains the residences of 
the different officers of the two Houses—viz., those of the 
Speaker, the Serjeant-at-Arms, the Librarian of the Commons, 
and of the Librarian and Usher of the Black Rod of the House of 


PROBLEM, No. 908. By Mr. W. Grimshaw. 





White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 907. 








White. Black. 

1. BtoK5 et ee 

2. KtoB2 2. PtoK ) 

8. P tke P 8. K tke Kt 

4. Bto QR 6, mate. 
Two Games played a few years ago between Messrs. Boden and 
Mackenzie. 

TWO KNIGHTS’ GAME. 

White, Black. White. Black. 
Mr. Boden. Mr, Mackenzie. Mr. Boden. Mr. Mackenzie, 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 13 R tks B PtoK Bé 
2K KttoB3 KttoB3 LE trey 374 os 
3 BtoQB4 KttoB3 15 Kttks tks K B P, ch 
4PtoQ4 PtksP 16 KtoR tke Kt (¢} 
5 Castles BtoQBé 17 RtoKt4,ch Qto Kt3 
6 PtoK5 PtoQ4 18 R tke Q, ch PtksR 
7 P tke Kt P tks WQtKBS KttoK4 
8 RtoKsq,ch K to B (a) 20 Q tks B Rtks B 
9 BtoK KtS Ptks P 21 PtoKR3 KtoKt2 
10 BtoKRé6,ch K to Kt 22 QtoQ4 PtoK B3 
11 KttoQB3 BtoK B4(d) |2QtoQB5 Resigns 
12 KttoK4 Btks Kt (c) 

(a) If B interposes, White plays Kt to Kt 5 with a very fine 


(b) If Black take the Kt, he is mated in three moves. 
(c) B to K B aq would have been better play. 

(d) This is very ingeniously played. 

(e) He has nothing better left. 


GIUOCO PIANO. 





White. Black. White. Black. 
Mr. Mackenzie. Mr. Boden. Mr. Mackenzie. Mr. Boden. 
1PtoK4 to K 4} 14 Ptks P,ch K tks P 
2K KttoB3 QKttoBs 15 R tke R tks R 
SBtoQB4 toQB4 16 Bto K3 to K B 2 (0) 
4 Castles K Kt te 17 Bto KR6.ch to Kt 
5 PtoQ4 B tks P 18 KttoQB3 PtoQB3s 
6 Kt tks B Kt tks Kt A AS aus 
T7PoKB4 se W@W KtKB + he 2 
8 BtksKBPch K tks 21 KttoK2 toga 
9PtksKP Kt tksP 22 KttoKt3 QtoKé4 
10 QtoKR5,ch Kt to KtS Souese bt K3 
ll PtoK5 KtoK B 24 RK to K sq oucs 
12 P tke Kt K to Kt s 25 Qto KB6(c) Resigns. 
18 QtoQ5,ch KtoRseq 

(a) Anerror. P to Q 3 is the correct move. 

(6) The great drawback in Black’s e consists in the diffi- 


culty he has of getting his pieces into play. 


(c) Winning a piece. 





Interesting Game between Messrs. M‘Donnell and Burden. 
White. Black, Black, 
Mr. M‘Donnell. Mr. Burden. 





Mr. M‘Donnell. Mr. Burden. 

1PtoK4 PtoK4 17 P tks B Kt tks PatKB6 
2KttoKB3 KttoQB3 18 Rto Kt2 QBPtks KP 
SBtoQB4 BtoQB4 19 P tks QP Kto R38 

4 Castles PtoQ3s 20 BtkesKKtPeh Kt tke B 
5PtoQB3 BtoK Kt5 a G te QBie Kt to K3 

6 Gio Kis B tke K Kt 22 KttoQ BS Rto Kt38 

7 BtksBP,ch KtoB 23 KttoQ5,ch K to B2 

8 Btkes Kt R tks B 24 R tke P tke R 

9 P tks Kt Q to K Kt4,ch eek: RtoKR 

10 KtoR ded By 2% QtoK Kt3 QtoK7 

Ee bed] to K Kt4 be he tks K P, ch 
WKRtKKt KtoK2 23 K to Kt to Kt 5, ch 
18 PteQKt4 BtoKt3 29 K toB to K R6, ch 
14 PtoQR4 Rtokts 30 K to K R te Q (6) 
15 PtoQ4 P tks P 31 QtoK7,ch Kto Kt 

16 PtoQR5 Kttok4 82 KRtoQR3(c) Kesigns. 

a) A very well thought of move. 


& This is too bold; by playing the R to K square instead, he 
could draw. 
(ce) Good again on White's part. 


to 

his visit to the Great Exhibition would fling his h 

“Tam sure I cannot say,” replied the cubeye Ambaseeder ttt 
the Viceroy never uses a handkerchie!”—an enlightenmen} . 
the manners of the East which is a little surprising. fe te 
Journal. 7 nom 
A Dissrratep Kire.—Everyone who has been in this hight 
favoured and nowadays much abused country knows what j y 
pudent birds are the kites that frequent every barrack and no 
galow in India. T have often seen this bird do “cheeky” thin, 
when in search of food, but I never knew of its having a es 
for tobacco, till the other day. I was walking through the _ 
racks with a brother officer a few mornings ago, enjoying - 
morning cheroot, which was about an inch and a half long whe y 
one of these birds swooped down and took it out of my plone 
so quickly that I hardly saw him, and so neatly that, th, h 
nature has given me an abundant share of hair on my face, it 
did not disturb either my moustache, beard, or whiskers. me . 
did I feel anything more than a slight touch of one of its wi , 
on my face—G. F. Gildea, in Fila. ~~ 








Kwang Prano.—The secret of this great success ig alone 
due to the brilliant and superior qualities of the Knabe Piano, 
For harmony, sweetness of tone, great power, and a thorough 
equalization throughout the entire scale, as well as their pliant 
touch. They are universally pronounced by the press and 
the musical profession, as being unsurpassed by the instry. 
ments of any other maker. One of the most prominent qus. 
lities of the Knabe piano, and one which is enerally over. 
looked by the purchaser, is the superior wor mansbip that 
characterizes them, and it is conceded that they will retain 
their tone, and the general usages of wear, faz beyond those 
of any first-class er.—N. Y. World. 











PERRY DAVIS’ 

VEGETABLE PAIN 
Tue Great FAMILY MEDICINE OF THE Agr! 
yy Every Volunteer should have a Bottle, in cases of 
eudden attacks of disease, 

Pain Killer, taken internally, should be adulterated with milk 
and water, and sweetened with sugar, or made into a syrup with 
molasses. For a cough, a few drops on sugar, eaten, will be 
more effective than any thing else. For Sore Throat, gargle the 
throat with a mixture of Pain Killer and water, and the relief js 
immediate and cure positive. 

It should not be forgotten that the Pain Killer is equally as 
good to take internally as to use externally. Each bottle is 
wrapped with full directions for its use. 
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THE STODART 
NE WwW SCALE 
PIANO-FORTE 
RECOMMENDS ITSELF TO THOSE DESIROUS OF purchas- 
ing an instrument unequalled in strength of mechanism, durabi- 
lity of wear, beauty of tone, exquisiteness of touch, and elegance 
of finish. ‘ 

In addition to those desirable qualities peculiarly its own, the 
STODART Piano-forte contains every really valuable improve- 
ment, placing them in every essential superior to any other piano 
now manufactured. 

Thirty years of continued success in the manufacture and sale 
of the Stodart Piano have distributed these instruments through; 
out the land, and in no case have they failed to give unqualified 
satisfaction to the purchaser. 

STODART & MORRIS, 
684 Broadway, 


— ——— 


FINE ARTS. 
EXHIBITION OF MR. LEUTZE’S LAST PICTURE, 
Mary Stuart Hearing the First Mass after 
her Return to Scotland. 

For the Benefit ot the Poor of St. Paul’s Parish. 

" Admission, 25 cents..... No, 6 Astor Place. 





Mm, Memory, anD Metnop—There is a story goin 
that Mr. Mill committed his Reform speech to memory, an 
that the manuscript was afterwards sent up to the reportere, 
who found it to be word for word as he had delivered it, in- 
cluding some of his remarks in answer to Sir Bulwer Lytton, 
which were ingeniously fitted in at proper places of his pre- 

speech, and were afterwards tnemselves written out 


Lords. It is built on the site of what was once a palace of Ed-|Pared speec’ 


ward the Confessor ; William I. added to this, and William Ru- 
fus, in 1097, raised the magnificent Westminster Hall which now 
exists, and, by a happy idea, of Sir Charles , who was the ar- 
chitect of the new erection, it forms an integral part of it, being 
in fact the public entrance through Palace-yard, It is to 
Richard II. we owe the fine roof, of chesnut wood, everywhere 
adorned with angels, su his arms, When the new edi- 
fice was being it-was suggested that this should be 





and marked for the guidance of the printer where each was 
to be inserted. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 
OFFICE, 
6 and 7 John Street, New York. 


718 Broadway, New York. 
269 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
and 47 North Eighth 8t., Philadelphia. 


Continue to-Drg and Cizan Ladies and Gentlemen's Gar- 


Branch Offices, t 


Errects OF ARSENICAL CoLour.—An instance of the effects of | @EDt#, &¢:),.© 


arsenic on those who have to manipulate it in the manufacture 
or use of green colour, is noted by the London Chronicle. A 
lad who had been sent out by a tradesman with to Peck- 
ham was utter! 


Cc. 
Ladies Sx, Satin, Velvet, Merino and other dresses, Shawls, 
&. Lago Succ 7 Bing wings ants, V 
Also emen’s Overcoats, Coats, ests, 
Mid Gloves and Feathers, Dyed or Cleaned. Goode t~ 


unable to carry bis burden, the seizing bis | ceived and returned by express. 
bones—through which the poison, whereby he had been laid by 
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